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TIME OF CRISIS 


ORESEEING THE FUTURE in the 
F school business is difficult enough 
in “ordinary” times, let alone when 
national and international affairs are 
in the confused state they are in at the 
moment. It is commonly accepted 
that the schools ought, in some degree 
at least, to reflect the needs and condi- 
tions of the contemporary social scene. 
The difficulty is not with this general 
proposition but in deciding what it 
means as applied to any particular 
school at any given time. 

At the moment, every high school 
andevery teacher isconfronted with the 
professional necessity of trying to esti- 
mate the manner and extent to which 
the rebuilding of our national military 
establishment and the proliferation of 
our commitments to the rest of the 
free world will and should influence 
our secondary schools. Because, as 
this is being written, the pattern and 


details of our national defense effort 
are by no means clear, it is not pos- 
sible to draw inferences from specifics. 
Since trends are evident, however, 
some issues and generalizations can be 
formulated. 

One issue which is already receiving 
considerable attention at both second- 
ary-school and college levels is 
whether or not our instructional pro- 
grams should be speeded up, and, if 
so, how. The easy answer is that, if 
young men and, possibly, young wom- 
en must spend a period of time in na- 
tional service, everything possible 
should be done to move forward the 
time of high-school graduation so that 
it can be comfortably reached by most 
young people before they come to 
draft age. Similar hopes are expressed 
regarding the completion of a substan- 
tial period of college education. 

To the extent that finishing high 
school is a truly significant event in 
the lives of our young people, comple- 
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tion of this level ought to be arranged 
for if it is humanly possible. (Later 
comment will show that high-school 
graduation is not now an event of any 
kind in the lives of a substantial frac- 
tion of our boys and girls.) We ought, 
however, to give more attention and 
thought to the use which is made of 
the time that our youth, boys espe- 
cially, are likely to have to devote to 
schooling. Is merely driving harder 
and faster to meet graduation require- 
ments as they now exist the best way 
to use this time? In all probability, it 
is not. Undoubtedly, there is need to 
increase the tempo of our educational 
program, but that is possible in other 
ways beside cutting corners and ac- 
celerating our present program. 

The present emergency may give 
educators the reason they have needed 
for examining critically the tendency, 
which has developed in the last two 
decades, to assume that the number 
of years to be devoted to “formal” ed- 
ucation will and should go on increas- 
ing, almost without limit. The writer 
agrees wholeheartedly with efforts to 
increase educational opportunities— 
both the kind of opportunities offered 
and the number of students that these 
opportunities reach. The concern here 
is that increase in the number of years 
available for schooling has possibly 
been accompanied by a slackening of 
the feeling of need or urgency to make 
the most of every school year. If there 
is a basis for this contention—and it 
may not be true—certainly the ex- 
planations are complex. It is possible 
also that a relaxation of the educa- 


tional tempo has produced long-term 
results of the highest value. And in 
spite of the contentions of some of the 
more vocal critics of modern educa- 
tion, there are surprisingly few activi- 
ties in our secondary schools which 
can be legitimately labeled ‘fads and 
frills.” 

The point being advanced here is 
that, in response to the pressures of 
current events, our schools would do 
well to look first to see whether every- 
thing now included in their instruc- 
tional programs is making as substan- 
tial an impact on the lives of students 
as it can and ought to make. In a way, 
increasing the impact can be thought 
of as acceleration. In any event, it 
does seem a sounder basis for redesign- 
ing education for today’s young 
people than merely to increase the 
number of courses which can be run 
through in a calendar year. 

Closely related to the foregoing is 
the question of the extent to which our 
secondary schools ought to give them- 
selves over to the “psychology of the 
emergency.” Whether schools wish to 
or not, they will be influenced by the 
temper of the times. They cannot hide 
themselves or shelter their pupils from 
the uncertainties and worries and 
pressures which are building up. They 
cannot even pretend that school can 
be kept as usual. But how far is the 
school to go in recognizing and in 
adapting itself to the unusual? There 
is no clear-cut answer to this question, 
but the suggestion that we be cautious 
or conservative does seem appropri- 
ate. 
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The lives of young and old alike are 
increasingly being affected by the 
“emergency.” It is difficult for anyone 
to know what to believe or what he 
can depend on. And young people par- 
ticularly are in need of some reason- 
ably stable elements in their lives. The 
one real hope for providing any sta- 
bility for young people lies in the 
schools and the devoted adults who 
staff them. Of all the challenges which 
modern times present to education, 
the greatest is meeting this need for a 
stable, sensible, and friendly resource. 
This is not the school’s responsibility 
alone; but, if the school fails, our 
young people are in a desperate situa- 
tion indeed. 

A corollary of the foregoing will im- 
mediately occur to the reader; that 
one element in this fight for stability 
will be defending the schools and their 
pupils against prejudiced and unwar- 
ranted attacks on the gains and im- 
provements which have been made in 
our educational programs in the past 
fifty years. Freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and the other free- 
doms we prize highly are not reserved 
for adults alone. It does seem evident, 
however, that many of the attacks 
being made on modern education are 
aimed fundamentally at the sabotag- 
ing of these freedoms for boys and 
girls. Our American schools have tra- 
ditionally believed that students 
should have free access to all the facts 
and be equally free to think about 
them and with them. This right should 
not be abridged, even in times of na- 
tional emergency. 
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Another challenge of the times is to 
provide more opportunities for young 
people to become involved in helping 
the community with its needs. Jt is—~ 


_teite tO Observe that one of the penal- 


ties of immaturity consists in being 
affected by everything which is out of 
order in the adult world without being 
able to do anything about it. This feel- 
ing of frustration is probably always 
present, but it can be nearly over- 
powering when times are so disturbed 
as they are today. Hence, a real con- 
tribution which schools can make is to 
help boys and girls locate and take 
part in community service activities 
and thus to help them feel significant 
and productive. 

Another issue which can be defined 
here only in the broadest terms is the 
progressively greater dislocation of 
the social life of older adolescents. 
During the war boys went off to fight, 
and girls, for the most part, stayed 
home. Normal contacts between boys 
and girls were disrupted, but the situ- 
ation was tolerable in a way. We were 
at war, and everyone made sacrifices 
gladly. Besides, it would be over 
sooner or later, and we could quickly 
settle back into our former paths. 

Conditions now are only superficial- 
ly the same. The nation actually is not 
(as of this writing) engaged in an all- 
out war effort, but it is probable that 
many months of military service will 
be part of the life of every boy for 
years to come. What all this means 
for young people, with particular ref- 
erence to activities and contacts which 
are normal and desirable for them in 
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their later adolescent years, it is impos- 
sible to say. But this aspect of com- 
munity life deserves the most serious 
attention by school people and other 
community leaders. 

It also seems certain that every ef- 
fort will be made to maintain the pro- 
duction of civilian goods and services 
at somewhat like the present level 
while at the same time expanding the 
production of military goods and serv- 
ices. This can be done only by increas- 
ing substantially our labor force—if it 
can be done at all. This will inevitably 
mean drawing more and more young 
people of school age into our shops and 
factories. Parents, teachers, and the 
young people themselves will, there- 
fore, be steadily confronted with the 
necessity for making decisions of kinds 
they do not care to make. It does seem 
clear, however, that advisers to young 
people cannot continue to base their 
advice, as they ordinarily do, on the 
proposition that it is better for a 
young person to be in school than any- 
where else, and better for society to 
have him there. 

The writer has no formula to pro- 
pose for handling this dilemma. He 
merely notes that it is a social and 
educational issue with which our 
schools will be confronted and which 
they must do something about. (One 
possibility that might be explored in 
some concentrated industrial areas is 
to take the schools to the shops rather 
than trying to bring young workers 
back to the schools after hours.) 

The school business cannot go along 
unmindful of, and uninfluenced by, 
the spirit and needs of the times. 


What the schools can and ought to do 
to accommodate themselves to the 
current situation is not clear. But in 
their search for a definition of their 
role, schools should not be swept away 
by the superficial attractiveness of 
easy solutions like academic speed-ups 
and so on. The issues in the situation 
are too profound to be resolved by 
such surface adjustments. 


AN OVERLOOKED PHASE OF PREPA- 
RATION FOR BomB ATTACK 


PARTICULARLY DIFFICULT problem 
A for teachers and administrators 
to answer these days is what to do 
about preparation for possible bomb- 
ing, atomic and otherwise. The likeli- 
hood of an attack of this sort varies 
with the character and location of the 
community. In a city such as Chicago, 
the prospects of being bombed if war 
comes are very real indeed. In rural 
areas the probability may be neg- 
ligible. 

From reading the public press, one 
gathers that schools are giving prin- 
cipal attention to the question of how 
and where to protect children during 
air raids. Cellars and corridors are re- 
ceiving more attention than they ever 
get in more tranquil times. And being 
under a table now has more educa- 
tional acceptance than it has ever had 
before. Such preparations and many 
others are, no doubt, in order. There 
is, however, one aspect of preparation 
for bombing which seems not to be 
getting the attention it deserves. 

Should a community be bombed, 
the immediate consideration is to save 
as many lives as possible during the 
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period of actual destruction—“Try to 
get shielded. Drop flat on ground or 
floor. Bury your face in your arms.” 
But the hours and days following the 
bombing may, in many respects, be 
even more tragic if preparations are 
not adequate. This will be the time 
when homes are disrupted, when pub- 
lic service is at a standstill, when 
panic may result. It is to help young 
people, and the community at large, 
during such a period that the school 
may well devote a large part of its de- 
fense planning and action. 

A school should be ready to provide 
food, shelter, and medical care for its 
pupils for some hours or days after the 
neighborhood has been attacked. 
Schools may be no better equipped to 
serve as hostels than as bomb shelters. 
The chances are, however, that they 
can more readily adapt themselves to 
this need than to protection from the 
immediate effects of explosives 
dropped from the skies. Food and 
water can be stored, and medical sup- 
plies can be accumulated. Adult per- 
sonnel can be trained in the twenty- 
four-hour care of children. Older 
adolescents can also be given active 
and positive parts in the program. 

In no sense is the argument in- 
tended to minimize other aspects of a 
school’s efforts to prepare for devasta- 
tion by bombing. The point is that 
post-bombing needs of children will be 
great and that, in being ready to meet 
these needs, a school may be doing its 
greatest service to a community and 
its children. 

A description of the civil defense 
measures already undertaken by six- 
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teen school systems throughout the 
country is now available to schools. 
This mimeographed material is the 
first step in a program of the National 
Commission on Safety Education of 
the National Education Association 
to offer civil defense information to 
schools. The program was undertaken 
because of the lack of specific material 
on civil defense problems for schools, 
with the added purpose of clarifying 
some of the existing confusion on the 
subject. 

The second section of the proposed 
material will outline good civil defense 
measures for schools after an evalua- 
tion has been made of existing pro- 
grams and recommendations. This will 
be completed in May. Requests for 
either section should be addressed to 
the National Education Association, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


How Common Is HicH-ScHOoL 
GRADUATION? 


AND PROFESSIONAL discus- 
sions of the effects of present con- 
ditions on the schools frequently give 
attention to the need of persuading 
young men and women to stay in 
school as long as possible. From this 
and other observations it would be 
easy for the uninformed to infer that, 
except for the present threat to our 
way of life, practically all boys and 
girls are continuing in school at least 
to the point of graduating from high 
school. The facts in the case reveal a 
far less cheerful picture. Secondary 
education may be available for all 
American youth, but for the country 
at large hardly more than a bare ma- 
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jority of youth are continuing their 
education through the secondary 
school. 

Of course, the persistence of young 
people in school varies among schools. 
It also varies among the forty-eight 
states, and it may vary with the size 
and type of school. To provide further 
information on such variations, the 
United States Office of Education un- 
dertook a detailed analysis of its cen- 
sus data and has published a summary 
of its findings in Circular 322, “Hold- 
ing Power and Size of High Schools,” 
by Walter H. Gaumnitz, specialist for 
small and rural high schools, and 
Ellsworth Tompkins, specialist for 
large high schools in the office. 

The authors point out that current 
estimates of holding power are prob- 
ably higher than the figures they sub- 
mit since theirs cover war years. 
Nonetheless, it seems to the present 
writer that there is little basis for 
questioning the applicability of the 
generalizations drawn by Gaumnitz 
and Tompkins. In summarizing their 
major findings, the authors say: 

1. From whatever angle this problem is 
studied, the high schools fall far short of their 
announced goal of serving all youth. 

2. Well over half of all youth either do not 
enter high school or drop out before gradua- 
tion. 

3. Two of every five boys and girls drop 
out after entering high school. 

4. The secondary schools of the states 
recording the highest holding power indices, 
as defined by this study, appear to be two to 
three times as successful in retaining youth 
in schoo] to the twelfth-grade level as those 
showing the lowest indices. 

5. State school systems which maintain 
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separate high schools for minority groups al- 
most invariably show low holding power. 

6. The indices of most of the states show 
few significant holding power differences be- 
tween the reorganized and the traditionally 
organized high schools; those recording sig- 
nificant differences are more often in favor of 
schools organized as junior-senior high 
schools. 

7. With careful attention to the factors 
involved, the over-all holding power of the 
high schools can be appraised quite as well by 
comparing the twelfth-grade enrolment to 
that in the ninth grade of the same year as 
by comparing the enrolment of the twelfth to 
the enrolments in Grade V or IX of the ap- 
propriate earlier year. 

8. No clear, consistent evidence was found 
to demonstrate the superiority in holding 
power of the larger high schools over the 
smaller ones. In many states the smaller high 
schools seem to retain youth better than the 
middle-sized schools; in a few states the 
smallest schools excel even the largest schools 
in holding power. 


All the factors which bear on school 
persistence are not local in character 
or subject to local control or manipu- 
lation. State, regional, and national 
influences are substantial. At the same 
time, each community and every 
school in a community can, by giving 
thought to the matter or by failing to 
do so, affect in some measure the pro- 
portion of its pupils who continue 
through the secondary school. 

Basic to any serious effort to in- 
crease a school’s holding power is mat- 
ter-of-fact knowledge about the com- 
munity “climate of opinion” regard- 
ing the school. Mere knowledge of this 
climate will not, of course, change the 
pattern of school attendance. But at- 
tempts to aid and encourage more 
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young people to continue in school are 
likely to be successful in the degree to 
which they "take into account the be- 
liefs and-wishes of .everyone in the 
community. 

In the process of carrying on its ac- 
tivities, the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program has developed a 
number of instruments for assessing 
«local opinion regarding schools. These 
instruments are now published as Bul- 
letin 11, How To Conduct the Follow-up 
Study, by Kenneth B. Henderson and 
John E. Goerwitz. It may be obtained 
from Vernon L. Nickell, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. The bulletin is unusually 
complete in that it includes not only 
the questionnaires to be used but also 
suggestions on ways to analyze and 
interpret the data which are gathered. 
Moreover, the contents of the ques- 
tionnaire are carefully related to an 
excellent and detailed statement of 
the basic needs of high-school youth. 

The instruments presented in the 
bulletin are not copyrighted and may 
be freely duplicated by any school. 
The only reservation is that the source 
be recognized through accurate dupli- 
cation of questionnaire headings. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The United States Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue 
has made a slight bow in 
the direction of the hard- 
pressed school teacher. In a ruling 
which the Bureau sent to all local of- 
fices on January 22 was the statement: 
“Summer school expenses incurred by 
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a public school teacher in order to 
maintain her position are deductible as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses”’ (italics inserted). The decision 
is based on a United States Court of 
Appeals decision in favor of a teacher 
who based her claim on the fact that 
summer-school attendance (or an ex- 
amination) was necessary if she were 
to maintain her position. 

The court held that such expenses, 
including tuition, room rent, cost of 
travel, and the difference between cost 
of living while at summer school and 
at home, properly constituted ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses 
incurred in carrying on a business or 
trade and as such were deductible. In 
applying the decision, due attention 
should be given to the court’s empha- 
sis on the “maintenance of status’’ as- 
pects of the case. It is clear that such 
expenses as those incurred for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a position or a better 
position or of obtaining a higher sal- 
ary are still deemed to be personal 
expenditures and as such are not de- 
ductible. 


Pupils to be Of all the people touched 


told about 
the schools 


by the schools, it is prob- 
able that the group least 
well informed as to the 
fundamental purposes of our system 
of public education are those most di- 
rectly influenced by the schools—the 
pupils. It is heartening, therefore, to 
see occasional instances in which ad- 
ults recognize this gap in communica- 
tion and undertake to do something 
about it. A recent development of this 
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sort is reported in the February 16, 
1951, issue of Nebraska Education 
News, the official publication of the 
Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion. 

This need was the subject of one of 
the recommendations developed at a 
joint meeting held in February be- 
tween the N.S.E.A. Committee on 
Improvement of Instruction and the 
staff of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The group, of which 
C. A. Carkoski, school superintendent 
at Hartington, Nebraska, was chair- 
man, decided to: 

Give further impetus to the development 
of high-school instruction on the purpose, or- 
ganization, and support of schools. At the 
request of this committee and others the 
University of Nebraska has agreed to spon- 
sor a workshop this coming summer to work 
out the instructional materials for implemen- 
tation of this program. 


“Even though American 
women have won a rela- 
tively high legal, moral, 
and political status, even though they 
exercise an influence and dominance 
which is unknown to the women of 
most societies, they are not generally 
content or very well adjusted. They 
are confused, and everyone else is con- 
fused about them.” This observation 
and many others equally cogent are 
found in the pamphlet entitled What 
Education for Women? Bevier Lecture 
Series 1950, of the Department of 
Home Economics of the University of 
Illinois. The speakers were Florence 
Kluckhohn, lecturer in sociology at 
Harvard University, and Bancroft 


Education 
for women 
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Beatley, the president of Simmons 
College. Everyone interested in the 
education of women (and who is not?) 
will find the analysis of the problem 
presented by these two lectures stimu- 
lating and helpful. As Dr. Kluckhohn 
remarks: 

We do need to utilize, much better than 
we now do, the energies of our women in full, 
do need to give women an opportunity for 
expression of their various abilities and the 
special trainings provided by American edu- 
cation, but we cannot do this at the expense 
of family life. Let us then train women for 
jobs that are typically women’s jobs in time 
and scope, and at the same time train them 
for domestic functions which social rewards 
and not moral diatribes declare to be both 
valuable for and indispensable to our whole 


society. 


One of the most stimu- 
lating and helpful docu- 
ments in the area of cur- 
riculum construction to 
appear in some years is Curriculum 
Improvement by a Secondary School 
Faculty, published as Bulletin 243 of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia. This may be classed as a how-to- 
do-it document, but in the very best 
sense of the phrase. It provides no an- 
swers, but it includes both ideas and 
methods whereby any school can get 
the answers it needs. The bulletin was 
Pennsylvania school 


Faculty 
study of the 


curriculum 


prepared by 
people to help Pennsylvania schools. 
There is nothing in it, however, which 
is restricted in application to any state 
or region. 
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The school Folk art, music, and lit- 
and folklore erature have caught 

popular fancy to a de- 
gree not imagined a few years ago. 
They are finding increasing use in the 
classroom, even though many teachers 
are still uncertain both about the legit- 
imacy of the use and about the values 
to be obtained. Teachers who are in- 
terested in employing such materials 
will find most helpful an article, 
“Folklore for the School,” by Philip 
D. Jordan, professor of history at the 
University of Minnesota, appearing in 
the February, 1951, issue of Social 
Education. The reasonable position 
which the author takes (he is a direc- 
tor of the American Folk Arts Foun- 
dation, Inc., and the author of a num- 
ber of books on folklore) is illustrated 
by these quotations from his article: 


Folklore mirrors man when he is himself; 
when, in bibbed overalls, he relaxes in the 
warmth of the kitchen stove. Formal history 
and literature are more apt to picture man 
when he self-consciously is marking a ballot 
or, dressed in his Sunday best, is welcoming 
the preacher to dinner. Formal history fre- 
quently concerns itself with man in mass— 
with armies, congresses, and great conven- 
tions where protocol abounds. Folklore, on 
the other hand, deals with men as individ- 
uals. Whereas history interprets the unusual 
man—generals, statesmen, distinguished 
leaders in every line of thought—folklore 
contents itself with studying the usual man 
and woman, who never will be distinguished. 


Currently, folklore is so popular in this 
country that it is a fad. I do not wish to see 
folk material enter the classroom merely be- 
cause a vogue pushes it there; I do not wish 
the teacher to be manipulated into a position 
where pressure forces her to “follow the 
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crowd.” I do not wish this because I know 
that folklore will suffer as a result. Unless a 
study of the people’s culture can contribute 
to the growth of the child, can assist him to 
understand the American way of life, can 
help him to appreciate native aesthetics— 
unless folklore can do this, there seems little 
justification for its entrance into the school. 


TEOUGHTS ON INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETICS 


B’ THE TIME these words appear in 
print, the violence and clamor of 
the basketball season will be past, al- 
though some of the heartaches and 
disappointments will still be fresh. 
And many a coach will be searching 
for a new position, preferably one in 
which he is free of public pressure to 
win at any cost. Perhaps in the rela- 
tive tranquillity of lengthening spring 
days, the coach may find a few hours 
to read a book. If this opportunity 
should present itself, he might recom- 
mend to his principal that the school’s 
professional library purchase a volume 
entitled Interscholastics—A Discussion 
of Interscholastic Contests, written by 
Charles W. Whitten and published by 
the Illinois High School Association 
(11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois). The principal and the school 
board ought to read the book when 
the coach has finished it. 

Mr. Whitten served for twenty 
years as executive officer of the Illinois 
High School Athletic Association and 
was for thirteen years the executive 
secretary of the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions. If experience is thought to be a 
necessary basis for making sensible 
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comments on interscholastic activi- 
ties, Mr. Whitten has had it, and 
abundantly. 

The evident purpose of the publica- 
tion is to describe the development of 
the Illinois High School Association. 
This Mr. Whitten does in spritely 
fashion, for he was a party to much of 
the history he narrates. But Mr. Whit- 
ten is also intent on putting down 
some of his own beliefs about the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. This 
he also does very well. 

The coach will have a rather enjoy- 
able and undisturbed trip through 
chapters on such things as eligibility 
rules, officials and their behavior, 
night football, the private school 
problem, and the insurance of ath- 
letes. But the coach ought, if possible, 
to be at peace with himself and the 
world when he approaches chapter xx, 
“What Is It All About?” In the 
twenty-five pages of this chapter Mr. 
Whitten makes the most forthright 
and penetrating observations about 
the values of interscholastic contests 
which have appeared in print in many 
a year. The coach will need all the 
strength of character his athletic ex- 
perience has given him if he is to ac- 
cept even a part of what the author 
states. There is not space here to quote 
at length from Mr. Whitten’s com- 
ments, but a few lines may suggest the 
flavor of his philosophy. Regarding 
the idea that participation in inter- 
scholastic games can be substituted 
for a comprehensive course in physical 
education, he says: 

Interscholastics have become a rather 
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highly specialized expression of community 
egoism and prestige and appear to be per- 
sistently divergent from physical-education 
objectives and ideals. 


Regarding the promotion of sports- 
manship and the development of char- 
acter: 


I cannot agree that the athletic program 
makes any larger contribution to good 
sportsmanship or to other aspects of good 
citizenship than other courses of the high- 
school program... . 

But our particular question has to do with 
whether or not the athletic games of our 
schools, whether interschool or intramural, 
afford any unusual opportunities not to be 
found in connection with other normal school 
activities for the practice of those types of 
conduct ordinarily recognized as originating 
in ethical character or tending to the forma- 
tion of virtuous habits. Frankly I do not 
think so. 


Mr. Whitten concludes his sum- 
mary of his beliefs by saying: 

I am sure that a careful reading of what I 
have written will reveal, not antagonism to 
interscholastic athletics, but a decided an- 
tagonism to the false and exaggerated place 
they have succeeded in attaining in high- 
school thought and energy. 


If organized drugstore quarterbacks 
have a list of subversive documents, 
Interscholastics will certainly appear 
on it. It might indeed be a dangerous 
book to leave around in a locker-room, 
loose and unexpurgated. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


HE National Education Associa- 
tion announces the establishment 
of its United Nations Education Serv- 
ice, which offers a threefold service to 
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teachers and students wishing to make 
effective classroom use of the many 
materials available on the United Na- 
tions and on international relations in 
general. The Service will provide a bi- 
weekly news letter, United Nations In- 
formation for Teachers (UNIT), com- 
bining firsthand news of international 
activities with information on class- 
room practices and materials used by 
schools in the United States and other 
countries. Subscribers will also receive 
kits, pamphlets, audio-visual mate- 
rials, especially prepared teaching 
units, handbooks on school observ- 
ances of special events, and replies to 
specific requests for planning aids. 
Subscription rates range from $20 for 
schools with fewer than 2,000 stu- 
dents to $50 for schools with more 
than 25,000 students in average daily 
attendance. 

In a message urging support of this 
needed project, General Carlos P. 
Romulo, chief Philippine delegate to 
the United Nations, states: 

No effort you may exert to induce the 
youth of America to study the workings of 
the United Nations can be in vain. .. . The 
project is commendable as a recognition of 
the fact that the United Nations, as an in- 
strument for world peace, will work only as 
well as we make it work, and no better. In- 
deed, we can make it work only if we take 
the trouble to understand it ourselves and to 
teach the young people of our respective 
countries to know what it is all about. 

A sense of loyal understanding toward the 
United Nations can be built only upon a 
steady flow of reliable information. 

The address of the United Nations 
Education Service is 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6. 
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CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HE Eleventh Conference for 

Teachers of the Social Sciences in 
Secondary Schools and Junior Col- 
leges will be held June 27-28, 1951, at 
the University of Chicago. The theme, 
“The Social Studies and World Un- 
derstanding,” will be developed 
through a program of papers, round 
tables, and discussions. 

No registration fee is required. 
Teachers, curriculum directors, super- 
visors, principals, and deans are cor- 
dially invited. Copies of the program 
may be secured by writing Earl S. 
Johnson, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


fe Fourteenth Annual Confer- 


ence on Reading at the University 
of Chicago will be held on June 26-29, 
inclusive. The central theme of the 
conference will be “Promoting Growth 
toward Maturity in Interpreting 
What Is Read.” This topic has been 
selected in response to urgent appeals 
from teachers and school officers for 
help in developing competent, dis- 
criminating, self-reliant readers. 

The first general session of the con- 
ference will define the purpose and 
scope of the conference; examples will 
be presented of good interpretation of 
three types of selections; and a panel 
discussion will attempt to identify es- 
sential characteristics of a mature 
reader. 

The second general session will be 
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concerned with the influence exerted 
on growth in interpretation by: 


1. The Mental Capacity, Language Abil- 
ity, Background of Experience, and Level of 
Advancement of the Reader 

2. The Immediate Mental, Emotional, 
Social, and Physical Status of the Reader 


The next three general sessions will 
deal with problems inherent in the 
kinds of material read, the language 
used, and the broader context of the 
passages read. The topics that follow 
suggest the nature and scope of these 
discussions: 

1. Relation between the Nature of the 
Materials Read and Methods of Interpreta- 
tion 

2. Role of the Publisher in Promoting 
Growth in Interpretation through the Ap- 
propriate Selection and Editing of Materials 
and the Provision of Instructional Aids 

3. The Semantic Implications of the 
Words Used 

4. Reading Problems Inherent in the 
Grammatical, Rhetorical, and Logica] Struc- 
ture of What Is Read 

5. Influence on Interpretation of the 
Broader Context of a Passage 

6. The Role of Analysis in the Search for 
Clues to Meaning in Reading 


The conference will then consider, 
during three general sessions, the spe- 
cial problems of interpretation faced 
when the values sought are: 


1. To Increase Understanding of the 
Topic Discussed 

2. To Evaluate Critically What Is Read 

3. To Solve a Problem 

4. To Modify Attitudes or Behavior 

5. To Promote Aesthetic Appreciation 


The general sessions, except on the 
first and last half-days of the confer- 
ence, will be followed by sectional 
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meetings, in which methods of imple- 
menting the ideas presented during 
the general sessions will be discussed 
concretely. Secondary-school and jun- 
ior-college people will be interested in 
the meetings concerned with reading 
problems in Grades VII-X and in 
Grades XI—XTIV, as well as those for 
administrative officers. 

Four additional features of the pro- 
gram merit special emphasis. On 
Tuesday evening, June 26, two na- 
tionally known authors will consider 
the nature of the interpretations that 
should be made by children and youth 
if selected books of the authors achieve 
the broader purposes intended. 

On Thursday evening, June 28, a 
joint session with the National As- 
sociation of Remedial Teachers will 
present the following attractive pro- 
gram: 

1. A Critique of Diagnostic Materials and 
Techniques in Identifying Difficulties in 
Interpreting What Is Read 

2. An Appraisal of Corrective and Reme- 
dial Procedures in Reading 


During six sectional meetings, ad- 
ministrators will discuss their respon- 
sibilities in developing, maintaining, 
and improving reading programs. 

There will be the usual exhibits of 
recent trade books, commercial text- 
books, and remedial equipment. 

The conference will be open without 
charge to all students registered for 
work at the University of Chicago 
during the summer quarter. A regis- 
tration fee of $7.00 will be charged to 
all others. Requests for details of the 
program, rooming facilities, registra- 
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tion procedures, etc., should be ad- 
dressed to William S. Gray, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, by May 1, when publicity mate- 
rial will be available. 


GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN AUDIO- 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


NNOUNCEMENT of a new $1,000 fel- 
lowship for graduate study of 
audio-visual techniques at any college 
or university in the United States was 
made by Floyde E. Brooker, chairman 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Scholarship Selection Board and chief 
of the visual-aids department of the 
United States Office of Education. 
Money for the fellowship will be pro- 
vided by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, but selection of the person to 
receive it will rest with the board. 
Under the terms of the fellowship, 
which will be for the academic year of 
1951-52, applicants must have at least 
a Bachelor’s degree and must be at 
present engaged in the field of audio- 
visual education. All applicants must 
also be under thirty-five years of age 
before May 1, 1951. Practical ex- 
perience in education, successful work 
in audio-visual instruction, and quali- 
ties of leadership will be considered by 
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the board in naming the winning 
candidate. Applications for the fellow- 
ship may be obtained from Floyde E. 
Brooker, chief, Visual Aids to Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Meanwhile, the scholarship board 
met in Chicago on January 17 to se- 
lect the colleges and universities which 
will participate in the 1951 summer 
scholarship program sponsored an- 
nually by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. Institutions selected for this 
year’s program will name close to one 
hundred scholarship winners. In 1950, 
twenty-six colleges and universities 
selected ninety-eight scholars to re- 
ceive tuition grants. Students receiv- 
ing the grants are selected by the 
individual institutions. They should 
be engaged in formal education or in 
an allied field, such as religious or 
adult education. 

Announcement of the colleges and 
universities selected to participate in 
the 1951 summer program will be 
made shortly. Students wishing to 
make application for the tuition grants 
should write the institution of their 
choice for application forms. 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 
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The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by WaRREN C. SEYFERT, 
associate professor of 
education and director of the Labora- 
tory School of the University of Chi- 
cago. PAUL R. PIERCE, assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of instruction 
and guidance of the Chicago public 
schools, reviews the curriculum experi- 
ment which was initiated in Wells 
High School for the purpose of build- 
ing a program based on established 
curriculum principles and of develop- 
ing new curriculum theory to meet the 
needs of youth. RicHarp S. ALM, 
teacher in the English department of 
Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, describes a program of in- 
dividual help for retarded readers that 
was carried out at the University of 
Colorado during the summer of 1950. 
LEonarD V. Koos, professor of sec- 
ondary education at the University of 
Chicago, and RoBert R. WIEGMAN, 
graduate fellow in education at the 
University of Oregon and executive 
secretary to the Oregon Interim Com- 
mittee for the Study of Post-High- 
School Educational Facilities, present 
the second and concluding article on 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


the results of an investigation made 
in connection with the drawing-up of 
a community-college plan for Oregon. 
Frep C. AYER, distinguished professor 
of educational administration at the 
University of Texas, evaluates the 
teaching of high-school spelling and 
advocates that stronger emphasis be 
placed on this subject. Paut W. 
TERRY, professor of psychology at the 
University of Alabama, and PERRy 
T. OLtson, graduate student in the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, present a list of 
selected references on the extra- 
curriculum. 


FOosTER E. GROSSNICKLE, 
professor of mathematics 
at New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. J. R. GERBERICH, director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service of the University of Con- 
necticut. ANN BREWINGTON, associate 
professor of business education at the 
University of Chicago. CARROLL D. 
CHAMPLIN, professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State College. PROCTER 
THOMSON, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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EXTENDING CURRICULUM THEORY— 
A TRANSITION EXPERIMENT 


PAUL R. PIERCE 
Chicago Public Schools 


CHOOL ADMINISTRATORS and teach- 
ers who are working to develop 
educational programs based on mod- 
ern curriculum theory should obtain 
much assistance from a recent mono- 
graph, Toward Improved Curriculum 
Theory, which summarizes the results 
of a curriculum conference held at the 
University of Chicago in October, 
1947. The essential purpose of the 
conference is implied in the following 
statement: 

The practice of curriculum construction 
needs to be guided by a theory which has 
been carefully developed, utilizing an ac- 
ceptable philosophy of education, based 
upon known principles of learning, and tak- 
ing into account the results of school experi- 
ence and experimentation.* 


The monograph makes a compre- 
hensive and clarifying statement of 
prevalent curriculum theory. It also 
points out the existing failure to put 
any appreciable amount of this theory 
into practice in schools and indicates 
some of the problems involved. The 
writer of the present article proposes 
to relate this area of the monograph’s 

* Toward Improved Curriculum Theory, p. 67. 
Compiled and edited by Virgil E. Herrick and 
Ralph W. Tyler. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 71. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. 


* 


findings to the results of an extended 
field experiment in curriculum prac- 
tice and theory. 


EXPERIMENT AIMS AT IMPROVED 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The curriculum experiment at Wells 
High School in Chicago, now in its 
fifteenth year, was initiated with the 
twofold purpose of building a high- 
school program based on established 
curriculum principles and of develop- 
ing new curriculum theory to meet the 


pressing needs of youth. It may be re- 
called that, in 1935, effects of the de- 
pression were extremely severe; only 
such places as Wilmington, Delaware, 
Eagle Rock High School of Los An- 
geles, and the state of Virginia had 
ventured new high-school practices; 
the Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association was in its 
infancy; and the Battle Creek pro- 
gram was not yet begun. Three years 
were still to pass before a pioneer 
study, Youth Tell Their Story,? was to 
dramatize how inadequate for youth’s 
plight were the high-school practices 
and theory of the day. 

Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938. 
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The authors of the monograph 
state that improvement of curriculum 
theory should not be left solely to cur- 
riculum specialists. They point out 
that, though administrators and 
teachers are likely, because of the na- 
ture of their responsibilities, to be 
mainly consumers of curriculum the- 
ory, they should also produce it. To 
advance curriculum theory as well as 
practice impressed the principal and 
staff of Wells High School as an in- 
escapable responsibility. They drew 
on the writings of leading curriculum 
specialists for guiding theory. In con- 
sultation with members of the staffs of 
Chicagoland universities, they devel- 
oped a working philosophy of educa- 
tion. They had as resource persons on 
their own curriculum committee, a 
psychologist, a physician, and a per- 
sonnel specialist, in addition to ex- 
perienced administrators and teach- 
ers. They had a school fund for the 
purchase of publications of curriculum 
experiments and materials developed 
in other places. 


FACING PROBLEMS IN USE OF 
CURRICULUM THEORY 


The curriculum principle regarded 
by the Wells Curriculum Committee 
as of first importance was the func- 
tional concept most effectively advo- 
cated for that time by Bobbitt? and 
currently expressed in the two follow- 
ing excerpts from the monograph: 

It has long been clear that individuals 
learn what they live, or that learning is most 


3 Franklin Bobbitt, “The Trend of the Activ- 
ity Curriculum,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXV (December, 1934), 257-66. 
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effective and permanent when it occurs under 
conditions which are very much like those 
under which the learning product is expected 
to operate. 

Current curriculum theory views the ends 
sought as desired changes in the behavior of 
pupils, “behavior” being used in the broad 
sense to include thinking, feeling, and acting.‘ 


Utilizing the same principle, ex- 
pressed by Bobbitt in his statement of 
the curriculum as “a continuity of hu- 
man behavior,’’® the staff of Wells 
High School went forward with the 
purpose of replacing the goal of the 
traditional curriculum—memorization 
of academic content—with the car- 
rying-out of the experiences of success- 
ful daily living. 

This insistence on pupils’ carrying 
out the significant experiences of daily 
living is the very essence of curriculum 
reconstruction. Current educational 
literature and analysis of innovating 
practices show that curriculum the- 
orists, school administrators, and 
teachers are prone to be satisfied that 
the curriculum has been reconstructed 
when experiences are written into 
courses of study and these experiences 
are studied and discussed by the pu- 
pils. This process merely makes the 
experiences the topics of ‘academic 
study, thus repeating in substance the 
traditional curriculum under different 
terminology. There will be no basic 
curriculum reorganization until realis- 
tic experiences not only are put into 
the curriculum but are also carried out 
by the pupils, under proper guidance, 

4 Virgil E. Herrick and Ralph W. Tyler, op. 


cit., Pp. 57; 59- 
5 Franklin Bobbitt, op. cit., p. 261. 
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in their everyday living in school, 
home, and community. 

The procedures here described for 
developing new curriculum theory and 
practices are admittedly crude. Like 
the academic procedures which they 
have replaced, they are susceptible to 
misuse in such respects as mechanized 
routine and perfunctory performance. 
Their strength and their promise lie in 
the direction they take—the road di- 
rect to the carrying-out of experiences 
essential to successful daily living as 
the content of the general curriculum. 


ORGANIZING PUPIL EXPERIENCES 
FOR CURRICULUM PURPOSES 


In Wells High School, early study 
of, and experience with, courses and 
units of learning indicated two impor- 
tant lines of experimentation: first, to 
incorporate actual experiences of liv- 


ing into the curriculum and, second, to 
develop ways of guiding pupils to 
carry out the experiences in their 
everyday living. 

Putting living experiences into the 
curriculum.—The initial step in incor- 
porating the experiences of daily liv- 
ing into the curriculum was to have 
total-school committees, representa- 
tive of the high-school staff, parents, 
student body, and community mem- 
bers, make continuing studies of what 
the experiences should be and of the 
stages of pupil growth in which they 
should be carried out. There remained, 
however, the all-important problem of 
organizing the experiences for teach- 
ing and learning processes in the 
school curriculum. 
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The experiences selected by the 
committees, even though organized 
under seven major functions of living, 
were wide in scope and degree of com- 
plexity. They were drawn from the 
entire range of pupil activity in school, 
home, and community. The problem 
that they presented to the staff of the 
Wells school is illustrated in a state- 
ment from the monograph: 

But there seems to be little agreement 
regarding the plans that should be made to 
relate the activities of the curriculum with 


those of theextra-curriculum, or the activities 
of the school with those outside the school.® 


Study of the problem, analysis of 
other programs, and experiences with 
tentative courses led the staff to the 
formulation of the principle that all 
curriculum experiences should be guided 
through the work of general-education 
classrooms, the classrooms being con- 
ceived as any places where the pupils 
receive the direct guidance of the 
teacher in the experiences, including 
the home-room session, the personnel 
conference, and the auditorium arts. 

Further study indicated that the 
broadening of subject fields, such as 
the social sciences, the language arts, 
the biological and physical sciences, 
physical education, and the fine and 
practical arts provides a workable 
framework for the guidance of experi- 
ences of living through the general- 
education classroom. It was found 
that these fields, expressed in terms of 
realistic living, cover the various areas 
of human activity virtually as effec- 


6 Virgil E. Herrick and Ralph W. Tyler, op. 
cit., p. 63. 
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tively as do labels attached to major 
functions of living. Thus, in dealing 
with experiences in exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas, the term “language 
arts” was found practically as useful 
as the word “communication” and 
“social science” as serviceable as “‘hu- 
man relationships.” It was also found 
that the retention of subject-field ter- 
minology allayed parents’ and pupils’ 
fears of abrupt change and facilitated 
the introduction of transition mate- 
rials and procedures. 

Co-operative learning units or enter- 
prises.—Leads for units of learning to 
be developed co-operatively by pupils 
and teacher in the classroom were con- 
structed and written into curriculum 
outlines by the central curriculum 
committee and its subgroups of teach- 
ers, parents, community members, 
and pupil leaders. Established criteria 
of curriculum theory, such as provid- 
ing learning situations that are chal- 
lenging to the pupil, that are related 
to his daily living, that are suited to 
his stage of growth, and that fit him 
for increasing responsibility in the 
democratic social order, were utilized 
in the process. Unit leads for the ex- 
periences of living initially listed un- 
der each of the seven major functions 
of living were allocated to the broad 
subject fields or program areas best 
suited for insuring their fulfilment. 

The unit leads allocated to social 
science may be used for illustrative 
purposes. The core-curriculum pro- 
gram in social science extended 
through four years and consisted of 
experiences from major functions of 
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living, such as “Building Human Re- 
lationships,” ‘Developing Economic 
Competence,” and ‘Meeting Work 
Responsibilities.’ Since the school is a 
significant area of pupil living, leads 
for co-operative learning units or en- 
terprises included extra-class school 
experiences regarded as important by 
the pupils, such as “Being an Active 
Member of Wells Civic Association,” 
“Living and Working Together,” 
“Sharing in Wells Government,” 
“Conducting Home-Room Sessions,” 
“Serving as a School Marshal,” and 
“Participating in Civic-Association 
Convention and Election.” An ex- 
ample of a unit on human-relationship 
experiences in the home was “‘Improv- 
ing the American Family,” and illus- 
trations of units on community ex- 
periences of living were “Surveying 
Community Labor Organizations and 
Activities” and “Planning America’s 
Role in the Postwar World.” 
Experiences from other major func- 
tions of living were likewise assigned 
to appropriate general-education areas 
of the program. Thus, “Pursuing a 
Physical Sport or Recreation,” an ex- 
perience from the major function “En- 
joying Wholesome Leisure,” was made 
a unit of learning in physical educa- 
tion; “Taking Scientific Care of One’s 
Body” was a unit of science; “Reading 
a Newspaper Intelligently” was a 
learning enterprise of the language 
arts; and “Achieving a Tasteful Home 
Environment” was an experience 
guided through core art classes. 
Concurrent learning units.—In addi- 
tion to the large co-operative units, 
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which usually occupied from four to 
seven weeks, leads were provided for 
units of concurrent pupil experiences, 
some of which were outgrowths of the 
current co-operative unit, but most of 
which were advanced continuation of 
previous units or expressions of cur- 
rent interests. “Meeting Appoint- 
ments Punctually,” “Participating in 
Junior Red Cross,” “Maintaining a 
Record of Good School Conduct,” 
“Using Clean Speech about the 
School,” “Knowing and Observing the 
Civic Association Pledge,” and “‘Par- 
ticipating Actively in the Parent- 
Teacher-Student Association” were 
examples. These concurrent experi- 
ences, in which the pupil received indi- 
vidual guidance, were regarded as an 
extremely important factor in the pu- 
pil’s learning. 


CLASSROOM GUIDANCE OF LIVING 
AND LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


With significant experiences of ev- 
eryday living written or otherwise in- 
corporated into outlines, the staff 
members of Wells attacked the equal- 
ly important problem of guiding pu- 
pils to carry out the experiences with 
increasingly intelligent and mature 
qualities of performance. It was at 
this point—how the teacher was to guide 
the pupils in performing the actual ex- 
periences of successful democratic liv- 
img—that they found, as the mono- 
graph verifies, that curriculum theory 
is virtually nonexistent. The problem 
cannot be dismissed as belonging to 
the realm of method, as in the case of 
an academic-information curriculum. 
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In a curriculum of actual living ex- 
periences, the how it is done is in- 
separably bound up with, and fully as 
important as, the what is to be done. 

The teacher requires the assistance 
of school sponsors, parents, and com- 
munity members. Since the main 
areas of pupil living are the school, the 
home, and community, teachers must 
enlist the co-operation of teacher 
sponsors, parents, and officials of com- 
munity agencies. Sponsors of school 
activities, because of their proximity 
and availability, are natural assist- 
ants of the generaJ-education teacher 
in guiding beyond-class experiences of 
pupils. Since parents, like teachers, 
are working directly on important as- 
pects of the pupil’s general education, 
their partnership is indispensable to 
the guidance process. The staff of 
Wells School discovered that this part- 
nership requires not merely a friendly 
and orienting contact with parents as 
a group but a systematic, continuing 
relationship with parents, or their 
representative, in each home. A rela- 
tionship of the same nature, though 
usually not so close or so sustained, is 
required in the case of the pastor, the 
director of the Scouts, and other 
leaders under whose sponsorship the 
pupils engage in community learning 
experiences. 

Classroom technique for guiding pu- 
pil experiences.—How classwork in 
general education was organized at 
Wells High School to provide for 
teacher guidance of pupils’ group and 
individual experiences has been de- 
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scribed in a previous article.” The ar- 
ticle indicates group living and learn- 
ing experiences in which the pupil per- 
forms with others, as in a co-operative 
unit in class, in a school club, at the 
family meal, or in a clean-up cam- 
paign, and also individual or personal 
living experiences in which he per- 
forms independently, as in reading in 
the school library, in grooming him- 
self, or in earning money at the corner 
drugstore. The presentation of tech- 
niques in the present article is based 
mainly upon, and comprises exten- 
sions of, statements of the earlier 
article. 

The teacher of the general-educa- 
tion classroom, after introductory ori- 
entation measures, utilized such tech- 
niques as teacher conferences with 
sponsors, with parents, and with com- 
munity leaders; surveys of community 
resources; pupil interviews with com- 
munity leaders; home visitation; citi- 
zens’ participation in classroom plan- 
ning; field trips; and pupil accounts of 
experiences. 

Pupil recording of experiences.—To 
assist the pupils in recording their ex- 
periences, an anecdotal-record sheet 
containing four columns was devised 
on which they reported four experi- 
ences that they carried out in each 
general-education class during each 
five-week marking period. To facili- 
tate the classroom process, the pupils 
made an anecdotal record by ruling a 
sheet of eight and a half by eleven- 

7Paul R. Pierce, “Classroom Guidance of 
Democratic Living,” School Review, LI (Novem- 
ber, 1943), 523-29. 
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inch notebook paper into four columns 
and listing at the top of each of the 
first three columns a type of experi- 
ence drawn from the co-operative 
class unit then in progress or from the 
concurrent units of the semester. The 
fourth column was reserved for an ex- 
perience of the pupil’s own choice. At 
the close of the five-week period, the 
pupil submitted the completed anec- 
dotal form to the classroom teacher, 
who evaluated the experiences de- 
scribed in the four columns, placed an 
evaluation symbol in the indicated 
place in the teacher’s record book, and 
returned the form to the pupil, with 
whatever written or oral comment was 
deemed essential. The pupil then filed 
the form in his folder in the classroom 
file for learning exhibits. 

Experiences thus assigned were dis- 
cussed and planned in advance by pu- 
pils and teacher, though prior orienta- 
tion and work in many of the concur- 
rent units might have taken place in 
previous classwork. Such introductory 
work included library and field sources 
of study and involved an instructional 
period varying from a few minutes toa 
few class sessions. 

The school world, since it was an 
area of pupil living close at hand and 
readily accessible to pupils and 
teacher, provided the best opportu- 
nity for experimentation with proce- 
dures for the guidance and evaluation 
of pupil experience. The marshal serv- 
ice at Wells illustrates the possibili- 
ties. As a unit in social science, each 
pupil of the Wells sches' spent a forty- 
minute period daily for two semesters 
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in marshal service in corridors, lunch- 
room, locker-rooms, or fire brigade. 
The sponsor of this service, a social- 
science teacher, guided the marshals, 
through their student officers, to lead 
and serve the pupil body in striving 
for orderly, attractive, and safe cor- 
ridors, lunchrooms, and washrooms. 
At the close of the marking period, she 
provided all the social-science teachers 
with a report, which they utilized as 
instructional material and as a cri- 
terion for evaluating the marshals’ 
social-science work. 

The social-science unit, “Being an 
Active Member of Wells Civic Associ- 
ation,” provides a further illustration. 
The home-room civic club was the as- 
sociation’s local unit and the focus for 
stimulating and evaluating civic ac- 
tivities. To care for the Civic Associa- 
tion’s potentialities as a vehicle for 
pupil participation in government of 
the school world, a supplementary 
anecdotal form was devised, by which 
the pupil’s experiences in civic-club 
discussions, in work on home-room 
civic committees, in contributing to 
welfare drives, in taking part in total- 
school civic projects, and the like were 
recorded and evaluated by home- 
room teacher and pupil officers. These 
records were utilized both as a stimu- 
lus to the work of the home-room 
civic club and as a means for evaluat- 
ing pupils’ progress in social science. 
Besides relating pupils’ civic behavior 
to their classwork, it facilitated the 
home-room teacher’s work and made 
all teachers, teachers of citizenship. 

Having the pupil report on positive 
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aspects of his conduct about school— 
his school citizenship—as part of his 
social-science curriculum proved an 
important step in helping him grasp 
the relation between the theory of 
good citizenship, which he recited in 
class, and the actual citizenship which 
he displayed outside the social-science 
class. Such matters as punctuality, 
dependability, co-operation, and cour- 
tesy to teachers and fellow-pupils be- 
came something more than mere com- 
pliance with school rules and teacher 
admonitions. 

The same pupil report of experi- 
ences, with teacher sponsor, parent, or 
community leader giving assistance in 
guiding the experiences, was utilized 
in other core-curriculum fields and for 
experiences in home and community, 
as well as in the school. For example, 
science teachers worked with parents 
to have pupils regularly examined by 
family physicians or clinics; physical- 
education teachers guided pupils’ 
school and community dancing 
through pupil anecdotal accounts ver- 
ified by teacher and parent sponsors; 
and language-arts teachers similarly 
guided pupils’ use of motion-picture 
shows and radio programs. 

Provision of “vestibule” experiences. 
—While experiences of the pupil in the 
actual setting of his daily living form 
the basic element in the educative 
process, and while the teacher utilizes 
parent and citizen for assistance in 
guiding the pupil in these experiences, 
the school itself can provide numerous 
introductory experiences “under con- 
ditions very much like those under 
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which the learning product is ex- 
pected to operate.” Examples which 
the staff of Wells school found effec- 
tive included caring for the school 
campus, by classes in biological sci- 
ence; co-operating with local depart- 
ment stores to construct model rooms, 
by classes in art; holding model teas 
and social affairs, by English classes; 
having nominating conventions and 
electing Civic Association officers, by 
social-science classes; writing and 
mailing letters to mothers on Mother’s 
Day, by English classes; conducting 
social dancing, by physical-education 
classes; and raising and spending 
funds for school activities, by home- 
room civic-association units. 

Weight of extra-class experiences in 
pupil “marks.” —The placing of evalu- 
ation statements or symbols on the 
anecdotal accounts of pupils by 
teacher sponsors, parents, and offi- 
cials of community agencies furnished 
the general-education teacher with 
valuable information for evaluating 
the pupils’ progress. However, pupils 
and parents expect specific “marks” 
or reports of the pupils’ progress, and 
the teacher was faced with the prob- 
lem of how much weight to allocate 
to extra-class experiences in evaluat- 
ing classwork. 

Consideration and discussion of the 
weight that should be given to extra- 
class experiences in deciding on pu- 
pils’ marks proved one of the most ef- 
fective means of developing teacher 
and pupil recognition of the impor- 
tance of actual experiences in the edu- 
cative progress. At first, the idea of 
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giving recognition in pupils’ marks to 
experiences such as salvaging waste 
materials, following a wholesome diet, 
buying savings stamps, attending a 
party, serving as a school marshal, 
doing home chores, participating in 
community civic projects, and main- 
taining a desirable school-conduct 
record appeared decidedly bizarre to 
many pupils of Wells High School and 
also to some of the teachers. One dif- 
ficulty undoubtedly was that the pol- 
icy was at variance with a widely ac- 
cepted tradition of the academic cur- 
riculum, namely, that a pupil’s be- 
havior should not affect his school 
marks. 

An initial agreement to give a 
weight of 15-25 per cent to extra-class 
experiences in deciding semester marks 
was regarded as a generous concession 
to new ways. Eventually this weight 
was extended to comprise approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total mark. 
Thus, pupils and teachers came to re- 
gard the performing of experiences of 
living at least as important as aca- 
demic information about them. The 
goal to be reached is the point where 
they recognize the doing as the end 
product of the learning process, with 
academic information and skills as 
means to high-quality achievement of 
this end. 


PRINCIPLES GROWING OUT 
OF THE EXPERIMENT 


During their fifteen years of study 
and experimentation, the staff of 
Wells High School formulated a num- 
ber of curriculum principles. Those 
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listed below have a definite relation to 
problems raised in the monograph. 


1. The content of the curriculum consists 
of the experiences essential to successful 
living in a democratic order. 

2. These experiences are actually to be 
carried out, not merely studied academically, 
by the pupils. 

3. The general-education classroom is the 
vehicle for guiding the pupils to carry out 
successfully the beyond-class experiences 
of the curriculum, whether these be in the 
school, home, or community. 

4. The teacher of the general-education 
classroom enlists systematic and sustained 
co-operation of school sponsors, parents, 
and community leaders in guiding and 
evaluating the learning experiences. 

5. Units of learning include both co- 
operative enterprises engaging the total 
class and individual experiences concur- 
rently carried on by the pupil. 

6. Academic informations and skills are 
utilized as means for making the carrying- 
out of the experiences an intelligent and high- 
quality accomplishment. 

7. The pupil shares in planning, record- 
ing, and evaluating his curriculum experi- 
ences. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
OF CURRICULUM THEORY 


Because transition from the curric- 
ulum of academic information to the 
curriculum of experiences of living is 
such a complex and extensive process, 
it is imperative that curriculum the- 
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ory be extended beyond statements of 
“what” is to be done by the schools to 
include statements of “how” the 
schools can do it. It is in this area that 
the main impasse in curriculum im- 
provement exists. The foregoing pages 
describe but a fraction of the problems 
uncovered and the procedures devel- 
oped by the staff of Wells High School 
in spheres such as integration of the 
work of core-curriculum fields, se- 
quence of learning experiences, pupil- 
teacher co-operation, parental and 
community participation, and in-serv- 
ice training essential to curriculum 
change. The factors involved in the 
curriculum of living are so numerous 
and so varied that discovery of prin- 
ciples and practices for achieving the 
curriculum virtually demands a sus- 
tained amount of experience and ex- 
perimentation in a situation in which 
all important factors are present. 
Progress will be slow if reliance is 
placed too exclusively on generaliza- 
tions from limited innovations or 
pioneer curriculum thinking, valuable 
as these are. Curriculum specialists 
and field workers should utilize to the 
full the possibilities of experimental 
work on the total program in a repre- 
sentative individual school. 
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INDIVIDUAL HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


RICHARD S. ALM 
Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 


BACKGROUND 


URING THE SUMMER of 1950 fifteen 
teachers in my class worked in- 
dividually with retarded readers— 
many seriously retarded—and had the 
satisfaction of seeing them make gains 
in reading competency and change 
their negative attitudes toward read- 
ing into positive ones. These teachers, 
most of whom had had many years’ 
experience, were enrolled in the College 
of Education of the University of 
Colorado in a course which dealt with 
clinical problems of remedial reading. 
The purposes of the five-week course 
were threefold: to develop skills in 
diagnosing reading disabilities, to de- 
velop competency in teaching those 
reading skills needed by the student, 
and to learn about as many tech- 
niques, methods, and materials as 
possible. 

Each teacher worked with one or 
two students every day for a period of 
approximately forty-five minutes. 
Each teacher prepared a case study of 
one child, making as extensive a 
diagnosis as possible and planning and 
carrying out a series of individual 
lessons directed at specific areas in the 
reading pattern of the child. 

During the clinic period each day, I 


observed the teachers working with 
the students. When the clinic period 
was over, the teachers and I conferred 
another forty-five minutes on prob- 
lems of diagnosis and remedial in- 
struction. Often we held additional con- 
ferences to diagnose problems of cer- 
tain students in greater detail and to 
plan individual remedial programs. 

The students who came to the 
clinic for help had been recommended 
by their teachers in the Boulder 
schools. During the spring, the Col- 
lege of Education had sent letters to 
the parents of these students, inviting 
them to allow their children to par- 
ticipate in the summer remedial-read- 
ing program. About twenty students, 
ranging in grade level from Grade 
VIII to the first year of college, re- 
sponded to the invitation, and seven- 
teen remained for the five-week pro- 
gram. Two students came from out of 
town, one of whom drove thirty miles 
each day to attend class. 


GENERAL PLAN 


The teachers were assigned stu- 
dents according to the teachers’ inter- 
est in particular grade levels. All of 
us in the clinic spent the first few days 
in establishing rapport with the stu- 
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dents, during which time the teachers 
attempted to discover as much as 
possible about the students’ back- 
grounds, interests, needs, and activi- 
ties. When it appeared that the stu- 
dents had relaxed in the clinical situa- 
tion, the teachers administered group 
and individual reading tests, intelli- 
gence tests, and visual tests. 
Although these students had al- 
ready been labeled as reading prob- 
lems by their classroom teachers, we 
used the following measures to deter- 
mine the extent of their difficulties: 


The Gates Survey Test (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University) to measure 
vocabulary, comprehension, and speed. 

The Gates Basic Reading Tests (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University) to meas- 
ure ability in reading for general signifi- 
cance, reading to predict outcomes of given 
events, reading to follow precise directions, 
reading to note details. 

Gates Diagnostic Reading Tests (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University) to deter- 
mine the point at which reading skill breaks 
down. 

Gates-Russell Spelling Diagnostic Tests 
(Teachers College, Columbia University) to 
measure word attack, pronunciation, and 
word study. 

Eames Eye Test (World Book Co.) to de- 
termine visual acuity, fusion, co-ordination, 
presence of astigmatism, and eye domi- 
nance. 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
(New York: Psychological Corporation) to 
measure intelligence on a verbal scale and on 
a performance scale. 

A questionnaire filled out by student 
and teacher, working together. Besides the 
vital statistics, the questionnaire included 
such items as nickname, father’s name and 
occupation, siblings, school and grade, sub- 
jects liked best and least, attitude toward 
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reading, amount and type of reading done, 
reading of magazines and comics books, 
leisure-time activities, work experiences, 
hobbies, sports, clubs, movie attendance, 
travel experiences, radio listening, and edu- 
cational vocational plans. 


Health data were obtained by inter- 
viewing the student, questioning the 
parents, checking cumulative files, 
and checking the records of the school 
nurse. 

School files were available for all 
the students except for the two from 
out of town. Additional information 
about the students’ educational back- 
grounds was procured from the par- 
ents. Through the questionnaire and 
through conversations with the stu- 
dents, the teachers learned about the 
students’ educational plans. 

In order to learn as much as pos- 
sible about the students’ backgrounds 
and to secure the parents’ co-opera- 
tion in the program, the teachers made 
home visits. They checked with the 
parents on the student’s medical his- 
tory, visual and auditory difficulties, 
school background, and past reading 
experiences. The teachers attempted 
to estimate the socioeconomic status 
of the household, the out-of-school 
interests of the student, and his family 
and neighborhood experiences. 

As the diagnostic measures were 
administered, we made a preliminary 
diagnosis of the students’ reading 
difficulties. On the basis of this 
diagnosis, the teachers began their 
remedial instruction. As a teacher dis- 
covered different or additional infor- 
mation about a pupil, he changed his 
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diagnosis and, when necessary, modi- 
fied his instruction. The teachers kept 
a diary outlining day-to-day pro- 
cedures and projected plans for work 
with the student. 

At the end of the five-week period, 
second forms of the reading tests were 
administered. The teachers completed 
their case studies for each child, de- 
scribing the diagnostic and remedial 
experiences. Each case study included 
recommendations of concrete pro- 
cedures that might be carried on in the 
student’s own school situation. These 
case studies were sent to the Boulder 
schools for use during the year. 


SUMMARY OF DIAGNOSIS 


When we had completed our diag- 
noses, we had discovered many sig- 
nificant facts about the sixteen boys 
and the four girls in the clinic. The 
students ranged in reading ability 
from Grades III to X. The amount of 
retardation ranged from one grade to 
over seven grades. Eighteen of the 
twenty students were retarded at least 
two grades in reading. 

We found thirteen students of aver- 
age intelligence, one below average, 
five above average, and one of su- 
perior intelligence. Therefore, all but 
one student should have been working 
up to grade level and many should 
have been reading beyond their grade 
level. 

The health data showed that six 
students had physical conditions 
which were important enough to be 
possible contributing factors to their 
reading difficulties. One of the stu- 
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dents had a hearing difficulty. Five of 
the students had histories of uncor- 
rected visual difficulties. 

About two-thirds of the students 
showed normal patterns of school 
progress; six were retarded one year. 
One girl had been accelerated one 
grade in elementary school, and her 
records indicated that she had had 
difficulty in making a satisfactory ad- 
justment thereafter. Four students 
had a record of frequently changing 
schools during the elementary grades. 
Changes of this kind often contribute 
to or intensify reading difficulties. 

Four students came from broken 
homes. The socioeconomic status of 
only one of the twenty homes was 
evaluated as below average; three 
were rated good; the others were 
average. 

Many of the students had emo- 
tional disturbances which were evi- 
dent in reading situations. One of the 
girls, for example, had been em- 
barrassed before her classmates in an 
oral-reading situation. Two of the 
students had had their performances 
compared with academically superior 
older brothers. The work of another 
was compared with that of a cousin. 

Although it is readily apparent in 
any diagnosis that causes of reading 
difficulties are multiple, the factors 
mentioned above were highly im- 
portant in the diagnosis of the stu- 
dents in the clinic. 


REMEDIAL PROCEDURES 


One of the first problems faced by 
the teachers was that of getting the 
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students to want to read. After study- 
ing the students’ backgrounds, inter- 
ests, and reading records, each teacher 
recommended specific books to the 
specific students. The teachers brought 
books to the clinic, and the students 
browsed in the small clinic library, 
which contained a number of books 
written especially for remedial read- 
ers. The teachers’ problem was to find 
materials that would interest the stu- 
dents and that would still be of suitable 
difficulty level. As a motivating de- 
vice, some of the teachers used “My 
Reading Design’’ to encourage the 
students to read widely. On the 
“Design,” the students charted their 
reading and listed the titles of books 
they read during the summer term. 
The two areas which the teachers 
emphasized in their remedial teaching 
were vocabulary and comprehension. 
The first problem in vocabulary im- 
provement was word attack. To en- 
courage the student in developing a 
differentiated word attack, the teach- 
ers taught any of the following tech- 
niques not used by the student: syl- 
labication, phonetics, visual percep- 
tion, context clues. Most of the stu- 
dents who experienced difficulty with 
words depended largely on word be- 
ginnings and total configuration. It 
was necessary, therefore, to instruct 
these students in visual and auditory 
techniques of word examination, in 
order that they might focus attention 
on the middle and ending of words. 
Riddles, pictures, and key words were 


“My Reading Design.” North Manchester, 
Indiana: Published by the News-Journal, 1946. 
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used to develop the students’ abilities 
to recognize word elements. To de- 
velop auditory discrimination, the 
teachers employed matched pairs of 
words. Various exercises from books 
and workbooks were also used. Pic- 
tures and key words were used to 
teach and to review consonants, and 
comparison of words and phonetic 
drill to teach vowel sounds. 

Some of the teachers worked with 
prefixes, suffixes, and roots to show the 
students how words are built. Many 
used flash cards in working with word 
families, in training for visual dis- 
crimination between similar forms, and 
in drilling on quick perception of 
words and phrases. 

The Dolch Basic Word List? was the 
basis for word study, and other words 
were taken from the students’ reading. 
The teachers stressed the importance 
of wide reading as the most valuable 
method of building vocabularies. 

The teachers used a variety of 
methods to develop comprehension 
skills. First of all, they discussed the 
role of purpose in the reading process 
and showed the students how pur- 
poses differ in various reading situa- 
tions. Then, the students read exer- 
cises which required them to set differ- 
ent purposes. For example, the stu- 
dents worked with all four types of the 
Gates-Peardon booklets which follow 
up the areas tested in the Gates Basic 
Reading Tests. 

We used various methods to check 
the student’s level and depth of com- 


2 Edward William Dolch, Problems in Read- 
ing. Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 1948.! 
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prehension. Many types of exercises 
found in workbooks and practice 
readers, such as completing sen- 
tences, selecting the appropriate re- 
sponse, and answering questions from 
reading, were used to check compre- 
hension. 

Richard, one of the older students, 
read consumer reports in news maga- 
zines and then tried to “sell” various 
products to the teacher by using the 
main points and the supporting de- 
tails of the article in his sales talk. Roy 
brought a model motor to the clinic 
and, with his teacher, learned how to 
read the directions, so that he could 
assemble and operate the motor. Tom 
brought his favorite magazine, Popu- 
lar Mechanics, and he and his teacher 
worked out comprehension exercises. 
After he had read an article on racing, 
Tom described how to build a minia- 
ture racer and how to conduct races. 

One of the secondary problems that 
the teachers faced was improving 
speed. The students’ improvement on 
the second form of the Gates Basic 
Reading Tests testifies to the teachers’ 
success in this area. Setting specific 
purposes for various types of reading 
helped all the students to understand 
the problem of adjusting speed to the 
type of material. Some students whose 
lack of speed was a major factor in 
their performance improved when 
given help with phrasing. One of the 
teachers used a wire recorder to 
record his student’s reading and then 
played the recording back. The boy 
was thus able to hear his own mis- 
takes. 

In working with the college Fresh- 
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man, a boy of superior intelligence, 
one teacher used the SRA Reading 
Accelerator (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates) to improve his 
speed of reading. The boy set his own 
goals in reading story materials and 
increased his speed considerably with- 
out loss in comprehension. 

It soon became evident that most of 
the students had poor study habits. 
They read all types of materials in the 
same manner. Many of the students 
thought that the only way to reinforce 
learning was to re-read the materials 
in the same manner a second, and 
perhaps a third, time. The teachers 
gave some help to the students in 
differentiating their purposes in read- 
ing different types of study materials. 
Furthermore, some of the students re- 
ceived instruction in how to do pur- 
poseful re-reading in order to use 
their study time to better advantage. 

Roy mentioned one day that he was 
having difficulty with spelling in the 
English classes that he attended in the 
mornings. The teacher working with 
him enlarged her plans to include some 
training on methods of word study. 
His work on vocabulary and word per- 
ception was thus supplemented by 
some carefully worked out helps for 
studying spelling. Roy experienced 
immediate success in his spelling work, 
and his sense of accomplishment did 
much to motivate his learning activi- 
ties in the clinic. 


MATERIALS 


Books.—The books used for recrea- 
tional reading were drawn from the 
adolescent collection of the Univer- 
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sity Library and from the town’s 
public library. In addition, students 
brought books of their own, and we 
had a small collection in the clinic 
library. Outstanding among the use- 
ful books in the clinic library were 
those written for, or adapted to, poor 
readers. The “American Adventure 
Series” (Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
Company) proved extremely useful. 
This series of adventure stories (Pilot 
Jack Knight, Kit Carson, and others) 
has readability levels ranging from 
Grade II to Grade IV, and its interest 
level is for students several grades be- 
yond. The “Everyreader Series” (St. 
Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing 
Company), a series of adapted classics 
with fourth-grade reading difficulty, 
proved of interest to most of the stu- 
dents. Another series of adaptations, 
“Classics for Enjoyment” (Chicago: 
Laidlaw Brothers), proved helpful and 
interesting. 

Workbooks.—Exercises on compre- 
hension, word analysis, and vocabu- 
lary from several workbooks were 
used with every student. Examples of 
such workbooks are: 

Gray, Wittram S., and OTHERs. Basic 

Reading Skills for High-School Use. 

Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948. 


Gives high-school students a review of basic 
skills in reading. May be used to give re- 
medial readers aid in developing skills in 
handling word elements and in various types 
of comprehension. A teachers’ manual is 
available. 


GuIter, W. S., and CoLeMAN, J. H. Getting 
the Meaning, Books I, II, III. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940. 

Exercises designed to give poor readers practice 
in finding word meanings, reading for central 
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idea, reading to note facts, making outlines, 
and drawing conclusions. 


Current materials—The teachers 
used many current materials to stimu- 
late interest in reading and to de- 
velop reading skills. The students read 
such magazines as Collier’s, Hunting 
and Fishing, Newsweek, Popular Me- 
chanics, Reader’s Digest, and Saturday 
Evening Post. The students worked 
with local newspapers, such as the 
Boulder Daily Camera and the Denver 
Post; the campus newspaper; and the 
weekly bulletin of events published by 
the community, Boulder Daily Doings. 

Vocabulary materials—Among the 
materials which place emphasis on 
vocabulary and word perception and 
analysis are the Dolch Basic Word 
List? and the following books: 
DURRELL, DONALD, and OTHERS. Building 

Word Power. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

York: World Book Co., 1945. 


Visual and auditory approach to the study of 
words. The book contains many exercises 
and practice materials. Although written for 
the primary grades, the exercises are valuable 
in working with retarded high-school readers. 


Gray, WiLi1AM S. On Their Own in Reading. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948. 
Excellent discussions of techniques to increase 
word power. The book may be used with 
older retarded readers who need help in 

building a vocabulary. 

KOTIMEYER, WILLIAM. Handbook for Reme- 
dial Reading. St. Louis: Webster Publish- 
ing Co., 1947. 

Useful for emphasis on word attack. Contains 
sections on vowels, phonograms, beginning 
blends, prefixes, suffixes, and syllabication. 


Comprehension materials—Exam- 
ples of materials that stress the im- 
provement of comprehension include 

3 Ibid. 
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the following books and exercise 
booklets: 


Gates, ARTHUR J., and PEARDON, CELESTE 
Comecys. Practice Exercises in Reading, 
Types A, B, C, D. Grades 3-8. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1944. 

These booklets are designed to give practice in 
the following types of reading: reading to 
understand general significance, reading to 
predict the outcome of given events, reading 
to follow precise directions, reading to note 
details. Checks on comprehension accompany 
each selection. Booklets may be used with 
older students. 


Hovious, CARot. Flying the Printways. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 

Includes section on self analysis for the student; 
reading selections with exercises to practice 
such skills as reading to find central thought, 
reading to note details, etc. 


RoBERTS, HOLLAND, and RAND, HELEN. 
Let’s Read! Books I-IV. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1937. 

The books have helps for self-diagnosis and 
self-evaluation. Selections are followed by 
‘“‘What To Do” sections, including tests for 
understanding, checks on development of 
reading techniques, use of reading in other 
areas, rate, and vocabulary. 


STONE, CLARENCE R., and OTHERS. Practice 
Readers, Books I-IV. Grades 4-8. St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Co. 

Selections and exercises to give practice in vari- 
ous types of comprehension. May be used 
with older readers who are retarded. 


CHANGES NOTED 


Though remedial teaching is often 
discouraging, it can have grez2i re- 
wards. The teachers in the clinic were 
frequently discouraged by the stu- 
dents’ inconsistent behavior, by their 
absences, and by their failure to 
achieve after a particular type of in- 
struction. On the whole, however, the 
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teachers found their work helpful to 
the students. At the end of the five 
weeks, we were delighted at the 
progress made by the students. 

This progress was evidenced in sev- 
eral ways. One of the most obvious 
gains was in the amount of reading 
done by the students. Students who, 
on their own admission and according 
to the school files, showed a record of 
doing no reading or very little reading, 
began to read. The average number of 
books read was three. Only one boy 
read no books; his reading was done in 
magazines and newspapers. 

A second area in which the stu- 
dents showed progress was in the de- 
velopment of reading skills. Many of 
the studefits developed a differenti- 
ated word attack to assimilate new 
and different words. Many of them 
developed efficient habits to replace 
poor or faulty habits. For example, 
some students began, for the first 
time, to use the dictionary efficiently. 
When certain students saw that their 
overanalytical habits of reading made 
them slow and inefficient, they de- 
veloped habits of differentiating their 
reading methods. Others who read 
with excessive speed discovered that 
their comprehension would not im- 
prove until they set their purposes 
and then read with an appropriate 
speed. 

The results of the tests adminis- 
tered at the end of the five weeks re- 
vealed growth for all but one of the 
students. The average gain for all stu- 
dents was 0.9 of a grade. The gains for 
individuals ranged from 0.3 of a grade 
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to 2.4 grades. The gains shown on the 
Gates Survey Test, which ranged up 
to 3.1 grades, were highly significant, 
because speed is not a factor in the 
vocabulary and comprehension sec- 
tions of that test. Not only did the stu- 
dents make gains in the various areas 
tested, they increased their accuracy 
of reading from an average of 88 per 
cent to 97 per cent. 

Of even greater importance than 
any of the objective gains was the 
change in attitude of these retarded 
readers. So successful was the indi- 
vidual approach that all the students 
began to be seriously interested in the 
work of the clinic, even though some 
had come only under parental pres- 
sure. 

This interest was revealed in many 
ways. They began, in one way or an- 
other, to take an interest in their 
progress. Several came early every 
day in order to work for an hour or 
ninety minutes instead of the usual 
forty-five minutes. David worked on a 
farm but bicycled in every afternoon 
for the forty-five-minute period. Dan 
took time off from his job at a garage 
to continue his work at the clinic. 

All the students became more co- 
operative; even Carl, who had the 
most to learn and had the least chance 
of success, responded to his teacher’s 
efforts. Mildred and Betty, who 
thought the clinic was a waste of time 
each day, stopped skipping sessions 
and began to take active parts in the 
remedial lessons. 

As the term progressed, the stu- 
dents became more aware of their read- 
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ing problems. This enabled the teach- 
ers to help them set their purposes in 
reading. Larry, for example, had come 
to the clinic under duress and con- 
sidered himself a superior reader with 
no problems. After the testing pro- 
gram and the first conferences, he 
realized his deficiencies and began, for 
the first time, a serious program of 
improvement. 

As the students worked to improve 
various reading skills, the teachers 
were careful to point out their achieve- 
ments. With the feeling of success in 
reading that most of them gained, 
the students were more enthusiastic 
about their work. This success also 
enabled them to relax in the clinic and 
to lose their self-consciousness. Four 
of the students were so desirous of 
continuing their program of individual 
instruction that they asked for the 
opportunity to work with the teachers 
who were remaining at the University 
for the second session. 


CONCLUSION 


The experiences presented in this 
article were those of a group of 
fifteen teachers working with indi- 
vidual students during a five-week 
period during the summer of 1950. Al- 
though they were trained and ex- 
perienced classroom teachers, their 
experiences in working with individual 
remedial-reading problems had been 
limited. However, their understanding 
and enthusiasm compensated for their 
inexperience. Their work in complet- 
ing a diagnosis and instituting indi- 
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vidual remedial teaching was so effec- 
tive that the students made signifi- 
cant gains in reading. The seventeen 
students who stayed for the five-week 
term showed gains which were of im- 
portance to them and which were 
greatly encouraging to the teachers. 

In fact, the gains of the retarded 
readers in the clinic demonstrated 
convincingly for us all the effective- 
ness of individual instruction. After 
their experiences with diagnostic and 
remedial procedures, the teachers left 
the clinic with feelings of success. 
They had diagnosed reading difficul- 
ties and had given individual reading 
instruction that had been effective. 

It is impossible, of course, for every 
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school to set up special clinics in order 
to give individual instruction to re- 
tarded readers. But, if every teacher 
interested himself in one remedial- 
reading problem and carried on a pro- 
gram of individual work with that 
student, or if certain teachers were 
given blocks of time during the school 
day to work with small groups of 
students on an individual basis, the re- 
sults would convince the entire school 
and the community of the effective- 
ness of individual help for severely re- 
tarded readers. Individual diagnosis 
and remedial instruction will pay tre- 
mendous dividends, not only to the 
child, but to the school and commu- 
nity as well. 
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A COMMUNITY-COLLEGE PLAN FOR OREGON. II 
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HE FIRST ARTICLE in this series 
Tes two appeared in last month’s 
issue of the School Review. It outlined 
facts showing the need for community 
colleges in Oregon and indicated dis- 
tricts in which early consideration 
should be given to the establishment 
of such colleges and districts in which 
consideration of the problem could be 
postponed. This article takes up the 
question of consolidating districts, 
proposes a plan for the community 
college in Portland, discusses the fi- 
nancial considerations in a plan of 
community-college extension, con- 
siders the problem of authority and 
control, and summarizes the recom- 
mended elements in community-col- 
lege development in Oregon. 


POSSIBILITIES OF DISTRICT 
CONSOLIDATION 


The full report which is being ab- 
stracted here includes a recommenda- 
tion that extensive inquiries be made 
of the possibilities of consolidating 
districts in order to strengthen the 
community-college program by assur- 
ing larger numbers of students or by 
making establishment feasible in areas 


where enrolments of individual high 
schools are now so small as to preclude 
community-college units. The report 
includes four illustrations of possible 
consolidations. 

The recommendation is for con- 
solidation into unified districts re- 
sponsible for all school levels, from 
kindergarten through the community- 
college period. It is against consolida- 
tion at the community-college level 
only. Consolidation for this level only 
is the easier, but not the sound, way. 
If nothing else can dissuade from 
establishing separate districts for com- 
munity colleges, experience with sepa- 
rate districts for high schools should 
afford a strong warning against them. 

Immediate advantages of such sep- 
arate high-school districts are larger 
proportionate enrolments and larger 
assessed valuations for high-school 
purposes, closely analogous to the im- 
mediate advantages of separate com- 
munity-college districts. However, 
these advantages are more than offset 
by the serious disadvantages, within 
these high-school districts, of lack of 
essential articulation of elementary 
and secondary education, including 
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absence of junior high school reorgan- 
ization; needless duplication of costs; 
competition for funds, with the ele- 
mentary district often beggared in 
the process; and resultant ill feeling 
where good will should prevail. Estab- 
lishing separate community-college 
districts is sure to nurture similar 
evils. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
IN PORTLAND 


The positive service of the Vanport 
Extension Center in Portland in in- 
creasing the proportion of Portland’s 
high-school graduates continuing into 
the post-high-school level was noted 
and commended in the first of these 
two articles. However, it is not enough 
for the Center to offer only the courses 
that are given in existing state higher 
institutions. What is needed, to ex- 
tend democratization at the post-high- 
school level, are tuition-free oppor- 
tunities in terminal-occupational areas 
in wide variety, and these are not 
available. If the state through its 
legislature should enable the districts 
outside of Portland to provide such 
opportunities, Portland would be do- 
ing a serious injustice to its youth in 
withholding them. 

If an intensive inquiry into the 
need for further post-high-school edu- 
cation in Portland were made, it 
might turn out that more than a single 
center would be desirable. Other large 
cities have established three or more. 
Portland should probably have ex- 
perience with one and considerable 
study of the whole problem before 
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projecting others. There may be vari- 
ous places in the system where such 
work could be carried on, but the Ben- 
son Polytechnic School seems a plausi- 
ble selection. Unlike all but one other 
high school in the system, it serves 
the entire city. It has most of the 
facilities that would be needed in 
vocational-technical curriculums of 
post-high-school level. Work in busi- 
ness and the distributive and other 
fields could be added. 

Without attempting to specify place 
except by way of illustration, Port- 
land is indicated as a district in which 
early consideration should be given 
to community-college development. 
In projection of costs and aid to be 
made later in this article, an enrol- 
ment of 1,000 students is set down for 
purposes of computation, but it may 
be assumed that, if free-tuition com- 
munity-college opportunities in wide 
variety are made accessible to high- 
school graduates in the city, the num- 
ber would soon rise to 2,000 or more. 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


Annual cost per student.—When the 
financial problem of maintaining local 
public community colleges in Oregon 
is considered, an important first step 
is the determination of a working 
figure of total annual cost per student. 
To compute this, it is necessary to 
have at hand a student-teacher ratio 
in this kind of institution and an 
average annual salary for community- 
college teachers. From unpublished 
evidence concerning enrolments and 
numbers of teachers in 24 local public 
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junior colleges in the Midwest, a 
median student-teacher ratio of 17.8 
was derived. This is somewhat higher 
than would be the ratio, at least for 
some years, in a system of community 
colleges in a state to which this kind 
of development is new, and it seems 
reasonable to accept a ratio of 15 
students per teacher for consideration 
of the financial problem in Oregon. To 
be sure, the ratio will vary from dis- 
trict to district, but in a projection 
of the kind undertaken here it is im- 
possible to predict separately for each 
district. 

Light on the probable average an- 
nual salary for community-college 
teachers is supplied by a distribution, 
not reproduced here, of annual salaries 
of high-school teachers in 41 of the 
districts in Oregon with large high 
schools (not including Portland). 
These include all the districts being 
considered as possible locations for 
community colleges and others with 
high-school enrolments almost as 
large. The median salary in these dis- 
tricts was found to be $3,660, and the 
actual full range for these teachers, 
not including salaries of administra- 
tive officers, was from $2,640 to 
$5,378. From a study made for the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges,s it may be reported that the 
median salary for 1947-48 in local 
public junior colleges throughout the 
country was approximately $3,600. 

5 Sebastian V. Martorana and Leonard V. 
Koos, ‘“Junior-College Teacher Salaries in 
1947-48,” Junior College Journal, XIX (De- 
cember, 1948), 185-94. 
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This is about the same as the median 
salary of Oregon high-school teachers 
as just reported. Because of the 
typically higher qualifications, as 
measured by degrees and graduate 
residence, of community-college teach- 
ers than of high-school teachers, the 
evidence points to the desirability of 
a working salary figure somewhat 
higher than for junior-college teachers 
of the country and for high-school 
teachers of Oregon. The working 
figure applied in this projection is 
$4,000. In considering its acceptabil- 
ity for the purpose, it is worth noting 
that the Master’s degree is held by 
about a fifth of the teachers in Ore- 
gon whose salaries are represented in 
the distribution for which the median 
of $3,660 was derived and that many 
who do not hold the Master’s degree 
have had a year of work beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree. 

By assuming an annual salary of 
$4,000 and a student-teacher ratio of 
15, one finds an annual teaching cost 
per student of $266.67. Teaching cost 
has been found to range between 
three-fifths and three-fourths of the 
total annual cost per student. Non- 
teaching costs run somewhat lower in 
community colleges associated or in- 
tegrated with high schools—the types 
recommended in the first of these two 
articles—and it seems reasonable to 
assume that for Oregon the higher 
fraction just named would be appro- 
priate. On this assumption, the total 
annual cost per student should be 
around $356. Because of the desir- 
ability of using a rounded estimate in 
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the projection, a working figure of 
$350 per student per year has here 
been applied. 

Corroboration of this working figure 
is supplied by data concerning costs 
per student at the high-school ievel. 
Medians derived from these data are 
reported in Table 6. The medians are 


TABLE 6 


MEDIAN COST PER HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENT IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE IN 1948-49 IN 
OREGON DISTRICTS MAINTAIN- 
ING HIGH SCHOOLS WITH EN- 
ROLMENTS OF 50 OR MORE 


Cost per 


Enrolment Student 


1,000 and over.......... 


arranged to disclose the influence of 
size of enrolment on cost per student. 
It may be noted that the medians for 
the smaller schools point to higher 
costs and that, when enrolments of 
200 or more are reached, the costs be- 
come rather stabilized at a median 
figure not far from $300. 

Because a considerable number of 
the projected community-college en- 
rolments cluster around 200 students, 
particular attention is directed to the 
median for high schools with enrol- 
ments of 200-299. This median cost is 
reported as $322.03. It should be kept 
in mind that this is the over-all cost 
per student in average daily attendance, 
including plant depreciation, as re- 
ported to the state superintendent. 
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The cost per student enrolled averages 
roughly go per cent of cost per student 
in average daily attendance. Ninety 
per cent of $322 is about $290. Since 
the cost of community-college educa- 
tion is about a fifth larger, especially 
in community colleges associated with 
high schools, than high-school costs, 
this would place the over-all annual 
cost per student enrolled at around 
$350, which coincides with the figure 
previously projected from teachers’ 
salaries and nonteaching costs. 

Projecting total costs, state aid, and 
local taxation.—With a working figure 
of cost per student per year, it is pos- 
sible to consider a plan of aid for com- 
munity colleges in Oregon. The plan is 
an outcome of several computative 
trials to find what might be recom- 
mended as a justifiable basis of aid. 
Although the plan described may at 
first seem complex, it is analogous to 
the plan of aid currently being fol- 
lowed for elementary and high schools 
in the state. The chief difference is 
that aid is here stepped up in amount 
proportionate to the higher cost of 
community-college as compared with 
elementary- and high-school educa- 
tion. An important justification for 
proposing a plan of aid analogous to 
that being followed in lower schools is 
that the community college is being 
increasingly regarded as part of the 
basic school system. 

In the complete report being ab- 
stracted in this article, the proposed 
plan is worked out and explained by 
a table which includes individual 
treatment of all 26 districts (not in- 
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cluding Portland) that have been con- 
sidered up to this point, including both 
those identified for early and those 
identified for later consideration as 
locations for community colleges. The 
reason for including all is to increase 
the reliability of the basis of predic- 
tion, since projections on smaller num- 
bers of districts would yield less re- 
liable measures of central tendency. 

The plan of aid proposed may be 
explained by describing certain of the 
steps taken in the computations for 
the districts represented. 


1. A prediction was made of the full- 
time community-college enrolment in the 
first two post-high-school years. The basis 
of prediction is one-third of the enrolment 
in Grades IX—XII. For the sake of simplify- 
ing computations, predictions were rounded 
off to the nearest unit of 25 students. In a 
few instances the predicted enrolments drop 
below 200 students. 

2. The total cost of the program for full- 
time students was found by multiplying the 
estimated cost of $350 per enrolled student 
by the estimated community-college enrol- 
ment found in Step 1. 

3. Estimate of the number of teachers, to 
the nearest whole number, was obtained by 
dividing the estimated enrolment found in 
Step 2 by the student-teacher ratio of 15. 

4. Basic aid on the teacher basis was pro- 
jected for each district by multiplying the 
amount per teacher, set at $650, by the 
number of teachers arrived at in Step 3. At 
present, the basic aid per teacher for lower 
schools is $500, and the figure of $650 repre- 
sents a step-up proportionate to the ratio of 
community-college cost to high-school cost. 

5. Aid for pupils was derived from multi- 
plying the “expected resident enrolment,” 
explained below, in Step 7, by 175 (the 
average number of school attendance) and 
multiplying this product by 25 cents. The 
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present per pupil aid is 20 cents for each day 
of attendance. The step-up here, of 5 cents, 
is roughly in line with the ratio of com- 
munity-college cost to high-school cost. This 
calculation does not take account of absence 
which, for the state as a whole, is about 8 
per cent. 

6. The projected total basic aid is the 
sum of aid for teachers and pupils obtained 
in Steps 4 and s. 

7. The “expected resident enrolment” 
referred to results from applying to the esti- 
mated community-college enrolment the per- 
centage which the resident enrolment is of 
the total high-school enrolment in each dis- 
trict. This is done because it is assumed that 
nonresident community-college attendance 
in the district would be in the same propor- 
tion as in the high school, although the 
assumption is weakened by the fact that 
there will be fewer community colleges than 
high schools. The equalization aid per resi- 
dent student proposed did not depart by 
step-up from the plan in operation for lower 
schools and was computed from statistics 
in the State Department of Education. 

8. A figure of “total basic and equalization 
aid” was obtained for each district by adding 
the amounts derived in Steps 6 and 7. 

9. Reimbursement of districts for nonresi- 
dent students was projected on a plan identi- 
cal with that in operation for high schools. 

1o. The amount to be raised by taxa- 
tion in each district was derived by sub- 
tracting the sum of the total amount of aid 
(Step 8) and reimbursement (Step 9) from 
the estimated total cost (Step 2). 

11. From this stage the projection is con- 
cerned with the local tax burden to support 
the community colleges. Computation was 
made of the additional mill levy that would 
be required to pay for the balance derived in 
Step 10 and of the per cent of increase to the 
district levy that would be represented by 
the additional levy. 

12. To give some idea of what would be 
behind each prospective community-college 
student, the amount of assessed valuation 
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per student was obtained by dividing the to- 
tal assessed valuation in each district by the 
expected resident enrolment. 

13. Finally, effort was made to show the 
effect on the assessed valuation and on the 
tax burden for maintaining community col- 
leges with property inventoried at something 
like its true value instead of at the assess- 
ment ratio. These values were arrived at by 
dividing the assessed valuation by the re- 
ported equalization ratio. The levy on this 
“cash” value helps to make the tax burden 
more nearly comparable as between dis- 
tricts. The median increment in these cir- 
cumstances would be 2.9 mills, with a range 
of only 2.1-5.2 mills. These figures aid in 
placing the additional burden for maintain- 
ing community colleges in proper per- 
spective. 

The foregoing proposals for basic 
aid and equalization from state sources 
for community colleges, especially be- 
cause they step up the aid on account 
of higher costs at the post-high-school 
level, raise the natural question of 
what the effect of the plan is on the 
aid per student per year. Approxi- 
mate calculation of the amounts per 
student at the two schools levels has 
been made, and the results are pre- 
sented as distributions in Table 7. 
While the distributions for lower 
schools and for community colleges 
overlap to a large extent, the distribu- 
tion from the proposal tends to run to 
somewhat higher amounts than does 
that for the lower schools made for 
1948-49. The tendency is reflected in 
the medians at the foot of the col- 
umns, which find the proposed aid per 
student substantially, although not 
strikingly, higher than for the lower 
schools. 

Another method for reporting the 
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degree of step-up was used in the full 
report. In this method the ratio of the 
projected aid for community colleges 
was computed as a per cent which the 
former is of the latter. The median 
ratio turned out to be 119.5 per cent, 


TABLE 7 


DISTRIBUTION OF OREGON DISTRICTS BY 
AMOUNTS OF AID PER STUDENT IN LOWER 
SCHOOLS IN 1948-49 AND OF THE SAME 
DISTRICTS BY AMOUNTS OF AID RESULT- 
ING FROM PROPOSAL FOR AID TO COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGES 


Distribu- 

tion from 

Proposed 
Plan 


Distribu- 
tion for 
1948-49 


Total Aid 
per Student 


95 .00- 
go. 00- 
85.00- 
80.00-— 
75 
70.00- 
65.00—- 
60.00— 
55.00- 
50..00— 
45.00- 


* Derived from original distribution and not from 
this table. 


which is almost identical with the per 
cent that community-college cost per 
student was estimated to be of the 
cost per high-school student. This 
means that in the median situation 
the aid would be stepped up about 
one-fifth. 

Cost of a community college in Port- 
land.—The projection of costs and 
local taxation so far has concerned 
only the districts outside Portland. 
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The full basis of projection in Port- 
land is certainly not at hand, and what 
is ventured here concerning Port- 
land is largely conjectural. 

In the absence of a reliable basis of 
prediction, the report adhered to the 
illustrative suggestion that Benson 
Polytechnic School might be made a 
community college with terminal-oc- 
cupational emphasis in vocational- 
technical and commercial and dis- 
tributive fields. Since the school al- 
ready has a full enrolment of 1,900- 
2,000 boys, no more full-time students 
could be accommodated without re- 
moving students at the high-school 
level. If it should be possible to 
redistribute the boys in Grades 
IX and X to high schools in the 
districts of their residence, space 
and facilities might be provided at 
Benson for something like 1,000 stu- 


dents at the post-high-school level. 
There can be little doubt that, with 
proper guidance and publicity, a mini- 


mum of 1,000 Portland students 
would seek terminal-occupational and 
general education in a local, free- 
tuition community college. The pres- 
ence in the institution of students in 
the last two high-school grades would 
be an advantage, because at least 
some of the curriculums should ex- 
tend through three or four years. 

The point of the illustration here is 
to note the implications of this extent 
of community-college development in 
Portland for school costs and state 
aid. From the fact that the cost per 
student at Benson in 1948-49 was 
$323.01, it may be judged that the 
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cost per student in a community col- 
lege there would not greatly exceed 
the estimate made and used above for 
community-college costs outside Port- 
land, which is $350. While high-school 
salaries are somewhat higher in Port- 
land (the median in 1949-50 was 
$3,900) than in districts outside, the 
student-teacher ratio, because of the 
larger enrolment, would be somewhat 
higher. Thus, the total cost for 1,000 
community-college students might be 
around $350,000. The state aid at the 
stepped-up rate for teachers and pu- 
pils would be about $87,500, leaving 
$267,500 to be raised by local taxa- 
tion. The additional levy required to 
yield this amount would be o.5 mill, 
which would be about a 2 per cent 
increment of the local mill levy for 
schools of 21.3 mills. 

Concerning the ability of Oregon to 
maintain community colleges.—The in- 
vestigator who talks with Oregon 
citizens about the lag in development 
of community colleges as compared 
with other states sometimes encoun- 
ters the explanation that the state is 
poor and unable to support more than 
its present program of education. The 
foregoing portrayal of the burden to 
the state and to local taxpayers of 
maintaining community colleges may 
convince some persons that the cost 
would be too great to be added to 
present responsibilities. It seems ap- 
propriate, therefore, to present some 
public information concerning finan- 
cial resources in the state which, while 
it may not be conclusive evidence of 
the ability needed, has at least a sig- 
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nificant bearing on the issue. The evi- 
dence concerns the rank of Oregon, as 
compared with the other 47 states and 
the District of Columbia, in the 
amount of federal income tax paid per 
school child in average daily attend- 
ance. This ranking places Oregon 
eighteenth from the top and is rela- 
tively high, since almost two-thirds of 
the states pay a smaller amount of in- 
come tax per child than does Oregon. 

Total cost for community colleges 
identified for early consideration.—Dis- 
cussion of costs should not be left 
without some effort to project total 
outlays in the state should a plan like 
that recommended be put in opera- 
tion. Such an effort is admittedly 
hedged about, in a state with so little 
experience with community colleges, 
with numerous contingencies. How- 
ever, an estimate can be made on the 
assumption that all twenty districts 
identified for early consideration will 
establish community colleges and on 
the further assumption that within a 
few years the institutions would enrol 
the predicted numbers of students. On 
these assumptions, the projection of 
total cost would be $1,990,000—al- 
most two million dollars per year. Of 
this amount, the state aid would be 
$582,500, and the cost to local dis- 
tricts for resident students and to 
nonlocal districts for nonresident stu- 
dents would be $1,407,500. These 
amounts would be exclusive of the 
figures for Portland previously re- 
ported. 

These estimates apply to the full- 


time enrolment expected. No estimate 
is made of cost for part-time and adult- 
education programs, which would also 
be developing at the same time as 
the full-time programs. During the 
first few years, the enrolments of full- 
time students would in few, if any, 
instances be as large as projected, and 
the estimates of cost and aid would be 
large enough to include also the part- 
time and adult offerings. 

Subsistence allowances.—The full re- 
port on which these articles are based 
includes also a recommendation for a 
plan of subsistence allowances for 
students who live beyond commuting 
distances from the community col- 
leges. Even after all reasonable con- 
solidation has been effected, the 
sparse distribution of the population 
in some areas will call for this one 
further step to popularize this educa- 
tional level, although such allowances 
would be needed by only a minority 
of prospective students. 

The lack of experience in the state 
with community colleges and the 
necessity of knowing just where these 
institutions are to be established make 
it impossible to project in any ade- 
quate way such a plan of subsistence 
allowances. Thus, the recommendation 
becomes one of projecting such a plan 
on the basis of investigation of the 
total number of students who would 
be likely to need and utilize the allow- 
ances, the amounts of the allowances 
to the individual and for all such stu- 
dents in the state, and the method of 
administering them. 
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AUTHORIZATION AND CONTROL OF 
THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Control at local and state levels.— 
Because the community colleges pro- 
posed in this report are to be local in- 
stitutions, control at the local level 
should be under the district school 
board in the same way that the board 
controls elementary schools and high 
schools. The authority of the local 
board, unless by majority action it 
asks for a local referendum, should ex- 
tend to establishment and mainte- 
nance of community-college courses, 
subject to approval by the state 
agency of control. 

As now for both lower and higher 
schools, there should also be an agency 
of authorization and supervision at 
the state level. What the agency of 
control should be becomes a problem, 
because the program of the commu- 
nity college will be drawn from two 
main sources as far as present over- 
head control is concerned. For the 
portions of the program that are pre- 
paratory to the senior-college level, 
the community colleges would draw, 
in the main, on the programs under 
supervision of the State Board of 
Higher Education. However, a large 
part of the program, particularly that 
for terminal students, will develop as 
an upthrust of secondary education, 
which is now under control of the 
State Board of Education. As the 
community colleges take on mature 
characteristics, most of the student 
body would be in the terminal pro- 
grams, although the group in prepara- 
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tory curriculums would always remain 
an important one. Besides, the plan of 
organization inevitable and desirable 
in most or all the districts would in- 
volve the utilization of staff and facili- 
ties in common with two or more high- 
school years. From this description it 
may be seen that, as controls at the 
state level are now set up in Oregon, 
the community college would be an 
institution of overlapping jurisdic- 
tions. 

The plan for state authorization 
and control of community colleges to 
be proposed here should be prefaced 
by two statements that are in the na- 
ture of basic principles. One of these 
is the absolute necessity for co-ordi- 
nation in an area of overlapping 
jurisdictions—co-ordination that will 
make the most of a program emerging 
from the two main sources mentioned 
and will, at the same time, conserve 
the interests of existing services. The 
other is the necessity for having only a 
single agency of state control operat- 
ing within the local districts. To have 
two agencies at work would defeat 
co-ordination and lead to distressing 
confusion. 

One who considers the problem of 
co-ordinated control thinks immedi- 
ately of the possibility of combining 
the two state boards when questions 
of policy and standards for commu- 
nity colleges are being decided. More 
mature consideration discredits such 
a plan because the large membership 
of such a combined board would make 
it too unwieldy to be effective. 
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A liaison community-college com- 
mittee.-—The plan proposed here seems 
not unwieldy and promises effective- 
ness of co-ordination. It is a plan for a 
liaison community-college committee 
of five members. Two members each 
would be selected from their respec- 
tive memberships by the State Board 
of Higher Education and by the State 
Board of Education. The fifth mem- 
ber would be selected and appointed in 
the following manner: the four mem- 
bers selected by the two boards would 
nominate three citizens of Oregon to 
the governor, who would appoint one 
from this number “by and with the 
consent of the senate.” The term of 
this fifth member would be for nine 
years, and the terms of the other four 
members would coincide with their 
terms of membership in their respec- 
tive boards. 

This liaison community-college 
committee would be authorized by law 
to determine policies and standards 
for community colleges, these policies 
to be administered by an executive 
officer who would be responsible to 
the committee and whose office would 
be in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The liaison committee would 
have authority to approve the loca- 
tion of community colleges on recom- 
mendation of its executive officer. It 
would have its own budget to cover 
the cost of holding its meetings, the 
salaries and official expenses of its ex- 
ecutive officer and his subordinates, 
and research and surveys necessary to 
decide on policies and standards and 
approval of districts of location. 
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One of the early investigations 
should be that in occupations at the 
semiprofessional and professional lev- 
els, mentioned in the first of these two 
articles, which should be made in 
order to supply information for the 
development and distribution of op- 
portunities for occupational prepara- 
tion. 

During early years of its existence, 
because of the extensive inquiries in 
establishment of policies and stand- 
ards and in final identification of 
districts as desirable locations for 
community colleges, the committee 
would need a budget of at least 
$50,000 a year. 


ELEMENTS OF A COMMUNITY-COLLEGE 
POLICY FOR OREGON 


The concluding section of this 
article is, in effect, a summary of 
recommendations from the full report 
of the inquiry, which has here been 
abstracted. The recommendations 
may properly be regarded as elements 
in a desirable policy for the develop- 
ment of community colleges in Ore- 
gon. The only elements not repro- 
duced are the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
which follow from the section on au- 
thorization and control immediately 
preceding this summary and the im- 
port of which will be freshly in the 
reader’s mind. Following are brief 
formulations of the first thirteen ele- 
ments. 

1. To increase notably the proportions 
of youth in the state having opportunities 
for post-high-school education, proportions 
which are low in many counties and dis- 
tricts, a type of development basically differ- 
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ent from, and in addition to, most of the 
existing higher institutions is needed. In 
brief, the new institution should be local 
and tuition-free and should offer a program 
broad enough to comprehend the needs and 
interests of all the population of early post- 
high-school age. 

2. The community colleges should be tui- 
tion-free because it has been found that a 
tuition charge, even of modest proportions, 
is a serious obstacle to continuance of edu- 
cation. 

3. The community colleges should be 
parts of loca] school systems. Regional units 
have been found to be relatively ineffective 
in popularizing the early post-high-school 
level outside their districts of location. 

4. The programs of community colleges 
should include a core of general education 
as nearly alike for all students as it can be 
made. They should include also two-way 
opportunities for specialization. For a 
minority of the students in the typical 
situation, the specialized portions of the 
program should provide courses in prepara- 
tion for the senior-college level, and for the 
majority there should be terminal-vocational 
offerings. These offerings should be geared 
to the occupational opportunities of the com- 
munities of location and of the state as a 
whole and should, in varying degrees in the 
different communities, be in technical, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and homemaking fields. 
The program should also include part-time 
courses for youth past compulsory school 
age and for adults. 

5. A working minimum enrolment of 175- 
200 students in the first two college years 
has been assumed for this report. This num- 
ber is required to make feasible a moderately 
adequate curriculum offering at reasonable 
cost per student. To attain this minimum in 
the average situation after a few years, it 
seems advisable to set up a criterion of 500 
or more students in Grades IX—XII in dis- 
tricts considered for community-college 
establishment. 

6. Projected enrolments of community 
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colleges in the state are all of such a size, 
outside of Portland, that they would need 
to be developed in association or integration 
with high-school years. These enrolments in 
no district excepting Portland promise to be 
large enough for the community colleges 
to be self-sufficient in respect to plant, facili- 
ties, and faculty. Associations are usually 
on a 3-2 or a 4-2 basis (two-year community 
colleges housed with three-year or four-year 
high schools), and integration involves a 
four-year unit, including Grades XI-XIV 
in systems operating on the 6-4-4 plan. 

7. Association and integration of post- 
high-school with high-school years are much 
more than a matter of expediency and finan- 
cial economy, as associated community 
colleges possess educational advantages 
over two-year separate units, and four-year 
community colleges, in turn, are superior to 
associations. Progress toward, and the status 
of, junior high school reorganization in a 
number of the districts in Oregon identified 
for early consideration as locations for com- 
munity colleges make the 6-4-4 plan the 
most logical next step in those districts. 

8. Although no out-and-out recommenda- 
tion for establishment of a community col- 
lege in any specific district has been made, 
twenty-one districts including Portland 
have been identified for early consideration 
as locations for community colleges. All 
these districts meet the criterion of 500 or 
more students in Grades IX—XII and, ex- 
cepting for Portland, are without oppor- 
tunities for post-high-school education. 
Thirteen more districts have been identified 
for later consideration, seven of these hav- 
ing fewer than 500 students in Grades IX- 
XII but being in areas of dynamic population 
growth, and six having in them either high- 
tuition or low-tuition post-high-school op- 
portunities. 

9. To extend the portions of the state in 
which establishment of community colleges 
is feasible and to add strength to community 
colleges in some of the districts identified 
for early consideration, a policy of consolida- 
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tion of districts is recommended. It is urged 
that, in the interests of vertical articulation 
and integration, consolidation of districts 
involve both post-high-school and lower- 
school levels, and not consolidation for the 
post-high-school level only. 

1o. A plan of reinbursement for nonresi- 
dent community-college students analogous 
to that in operation for lower schools should 
be instituted. 

11. A plan for state aid for community 
colleges analogous to that followed for 
lower schools should be put into operation, 
except that the aid should be stepped up 
proportionately to the ratio of cost of com- 
munity-college education per student to cost 
of high-school education per student. 

12. In order to make community colleges 
eligible for federal and state aid for vocation- 
al education, Jegislation concerning them 
should classify them as secondary schools. 

13. The fact that the state contains some 
sparsely settled sections where establish- 
ment of community colleges will not be 
found feasible prompts the recommendation 
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of subsistence allowances for students re- 
siding beyond commuting distance who 
must live away from home while in at- 
tendance. However, the plan cannot be in- 
stituted until the state has had more experi- 
ence with community colleges and until 
more information is at hand concerning the 
numbers of prospective students needing 
such aid and the amounts of funds required. 
When introduced, it should be made ap- 
plicable to all high-school graduates residing 
beyond commuting distance. 


Because, by the time of prepara- 
tion of this article, no session of the 
Oregon legislature has been held, no 
legislative action has been taken on 
the problem of the community college. 
At this writing, the Interim Com- 
mittee for which the report was pre- 
pared is still considering the nature 
of its recommendations in relation to 
the report. 
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AN EVALUATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL SPELLING 


FRED C. AYER 
University of Texas 


PELLING occupies a significant place 
S in the high-school curriculum, but 
it is seldom evaluated with either 
analytical or objective precision. The 
present article contains a brief state- 
ment of the objectives, methods, and 
present-day outcomes of current high- 
school spelling instruction. In short, 
how and how well is spelling taught? 
Each of these approaches reveals facts 
of vital significance to English teach- 
ers. 

A review of the literature which per- 
tains to high-school spelling shows 
how significant a place spelling occu- 
pies in the high-school curriculum. A 
recent survey’ corroborates fully a 


statement made by the author in 
1946: 

Few people realize the extent to which 
spelling pervades the high-school curriculum. 
Every high school reporting stated that 
spelling was definitely recognized as a part 
of high-school instruction and that specified 
time was devoted to it. This varied all the 
way from weekly study and tests on misspell- 
ed words to two lessons per day by commer- 
cial students who were weak in spelling. Spell- 
ing instruction is given by English teachers 


*Gussie Watson, “The Administration of 
High School Spelling.” Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of Texas, 1950. 


* 


as a part of the regular work in English all 
through high school; by commercial teachers 
as a standard part of various commercial 
courses; and by teachers of other subjects 
who either co-operate with the English 
teacher by reporting misspelled words or 
require their students to give special atten- 
tion to the spelling of important words in 
their respective subjects.? 


SPELLING OBJECTIVES 


There is evidence to indicate that 
the widespread criticism of the spell- 
ing ability of high-school pupils has 
increased the attention given to spell- 
ing instruction, but only a few high 
schools have singled out a specific set 
of spelling objectives to be striven for. 
Nevertheless, the values of high-school 
spelling instruction are definitely con- 
ditioned by the scope and clarity of 
the guiding objectives. 

It is essential to realize that the 
aims of high-school spelling instruc- 
tion must go far beyond the aims 
which now prevail in the conventional 
elementary-school program. More and 
more, the trend in elementary-school 
spelling has been to limit the list of 
words studied to those used frequent- 

2 Fred C. Ayer, “A Survey of High School 


Spelling,” Texas Outlook, XXX (January, 1946), 
46. 
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ly by all children at the respective 
grade levels—a list limited to some 
three or four thousand words. This 
has been accompanied by the ques- 
tionable belief that most of these 
words will be learned incidentally. 

Tests of high-school spelling indi- 
cate that the foregoing theory and 
practice have had two unfortunate re- 
sults: (1) failure to develop a tech- 
nique for the mastery of new spelling 
words and (2) failure to master many 
so-called “elementary-school” words 
which are also essential to high-school 
spelling needs. 

On the basis of realistic studies, it 
is evident that the following high- 
school spelling objectives must be 
brought more sharply into practical 
consideration: 

1. The ability to spell words readily 
which come within the range of one’s cus- 
tomary business, social, and literary writing 
activities. 

2. The proper use of a dictionary in con- 
nection with spelling, pronunciation, and 
word meanings. 

3. The habitual use of a good study meth- 
od for learning to identify and spell signifi- 
cant new words.3 

4. The extension of individual high-school 
spelling vocabularies into important fields 
of human interest and vocational activity. 


The number of crucial high-school 
spelling words is much larger than it 
has been commonly thought to be. 
The author‘ found a total of 15,542 
words listed in 12 high-school spellers. 


3 Fred C. Ayer, “How To Improve High 
School Spelling,” Mississippi Educational Ad- 
vance, XX XVIII (October, 1946), 17. 
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Rinsland’ found that pupils in Grade 
VIII used 17,930 different words in 
their writing. In all eight grades the 
pupils used 25,632 different words. It 
is probable that most high-school 
graduates have something of a work- 
ing acquaintance with more than 20,- 
coco words; certainly their language 
proficiency is curtailed by anything 
less than that. 

Various surveys that have been 
made seem to indicate a clear correla- 
tion between vocabulary and aca- 
demic success. This widespread inter- 
est in words needs a counterpart in 
high-school spelling instruction be- 
cause spelling is the language activity 
most concerned with the meanings of 
individual words. Ketchum and 
Greene quote Johnson O’Connor as 
saying: 

An exact and intensive vocabulary is an 
important concomitant of success. So much 
is known. Furthermore, such a vocabulary 
can be acquired. It increases as long as an 
individual remains in school or college, but, 
without conscious effort, does not change 
materially thereafter. There may be some 
subtle distinction between a natural vocabu- 
lary picked up at home, at meals, and in 
reading and one gained by study. But the 
balance of evidence at the moment suggests 
that a consciously, even laboriously achieved 
vocabulary is an active asset.‘ 


4 Fred C. Ayer, A Study of High School Spell- 
ing Vocabulary. Austin, Texas: Steck Co., 1946. 

SHenry D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary 
of Elementary School Children. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1945. 

Roland Ketchum and J. E. Greene, Im- 
proving Your Vocabulary and Spelling, p. iv. 
New York: Noble & Noble, Inc., 1944. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 


Watson’s study’ shows that the 
methods now used in high-school 
spelling instruction are both varied 
and generally ineffective. Although 
lists of key words are usually avail- 
able, subject teachers rarely concern 
themselves about the systematic spell- 
ing mastery of these words. Even in 
the language-arts courses, spelling is 
ordinarily limited to a minor group of 
spelling demons or left completely to 
incidental mastery. Developing right 
attitudes toward spelling, using a 
specialized spelling textbook which 
gives a variety of sound educational 
experiences in spelling, or organizing 
a unified program for the improve- 
ment of spelling—these essential prac- 
tices are much too rarely considered. 

Unfortunately, in most high schools 
the program of spelling has been ad- 
ministered without a definite plan. 
No special objectives, well-organized 
methods, integrated procedures, stand- 
ardized testing, or resourceful text- 
books have been used. High-school 
courses of study in spelling are prac- 
tically unknown. The most effective 
spelling units, study aids, pupil activi- 
ties, and teaching devices are at pres- 
ent to be found in recently published 
high-school spellers. Although these 
vary considerably from book to book, 
all of them emphasize practical moti- 
vation, visualized spelling, dictionary 
habits, vocabulary-building, and sys- 
tematic spelling instruction. 


7 Gussie Watson, op. cit. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SPELLING 


SPELLING OUTCOMES 


It has been asserted that the 
spelling achievement in American high 
schools is generally unsatisfactory. 
To discover the exact status of high- 
school spelling, the writer recently 
sent two tests of forty selected words 
each to four city high schools in each 
state of the United States. Zhe words 
in the two tests are usually taught in 
the elementary grades. They are com- 

\monly found in the papers and letters 
written by high-school pupils and also 
appear frequently in the literature 
read in high school. They are, more- 
over, frequently misspelled by high- 
school pupils. Because of these four 
criteria, the tests were especially well 
adapted to measure high-school spell- 
ing proficiency.® 

The results of this nation-wide 
study involving about forty thousand 
high-school pupils disclose, among 
other data, three important facts: (1) 
wide variation in the levels of spelling 
achievement in different high schools, 
(2) wide variation in the spelling abili- 
ties of pupils in the same school grade, 
and (3) a general falling-off in recent 
years in the spelling ability of ninth- 
grade pupils. 

The fact that high-school spelling 
achievement has fallen off in recent 
years is well shown in Table 1, which 
compares the median achievement 
scores of ninth-grade pupils on the 

For additional details consult Fred C. 


Ayer, The Evaluation and Measurement of High 
School Spelling. Austin, Texas: Steck Co., 1950. 
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same six words in the years 1915, 1925, 
and 1950. The per cents for 1915 are 
taken from Buckingham’s Extension 
of the Ayres Spelling Scale; the 1925 


TABLE 1 


SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT OF NINTH-GRADE 
PUPILS IN 1915, 1925, AND 1950 


Per CENT OF PupPILs SPELLING 
Worps CorRECTLY 


independent 
physician 
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per cents are taken from Simmons 
and Bixler’s Standard High School 
Spelling Scale; and the 1950 scores are 
taken from the author’s recent study. 
All these scores are based on nation- 
wide testing and carefully standard- 
ized testing procedure. Numerous 
other words, which appear in but one 
of the 1915 and 1925 scales, show the 
same falling-off.° The total results in- 
dicate a deplorable falling-off in cur- 
rent high-school spelling ability. 
Whatever the causes, the facts indi- 
cate the need for a better spelling 
program. 

9Current high-school standards for sixty 


words are shown in the Ayer Standardized 
Spelling Tests. Austin, Texas: Steck Co., 1950. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM’ 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


PERRY T. OLSON 
University of Chicago 


HE LITERATURE dealing specifi- 
Teaty with the extra-curriculum 
published during recent months re- 
veals a rather even distribution of 
topics, except for a flare-up of concern 
about the management of nonathletic 
contests, and a continuing emphasis 
on over-all program direction and con- 
trol. 

Among the somewhat newer activi- 
ties, school-sponsored camping is re- 
vealed as having interesting possibili- 
ties, particularly as developed in 
Michigan. A Minnesota educator ad- 
vocates contests in listening, which 
would give the quiet introverts a 
chance for sharing in the glory of win- 
ning. Future Teacher clubs are shown 
to be an activity to which high-school 
students will respond. 

The problems of increasing partici- 
pation and of putting activities on a 
more thoroughly democratic basis 
were given substantial attention by 
several writers. Correlation of activi- 

* See also Item 551 (Hand) in the list of select- 


ed references appearing in the October, 1950, 
number of the School Review. 


ties with various kinds of classes and 
with home rooms and study halls con- 
tinues to be advocated, and such ar- 
rangements in action are described. 

Educational philosophizing has 
been engaged in to some extent. One 
writer holds that the activities pro- 
gram provides for more basic educa- 
tional experience than the so-called 
“fundamentals”; another writer be- 
lieves that, unless there is a substan- 
tial “extra” curriculum, important ed- 
ucational values are lost. 

One useful broad treatment of the 
extra-curriculum comes from the 
United States Office of Education and 
provides a needed survey-based item 
for reference lists. 


385. ABBOTT, E. CARLTON. “Community 
Supports Board Action To Eliminate 
Secret Societies,” Nation’s Schools, 
XLVI (December, 1950), 37-39. 


Tells how a parent-teacher group initiated 
action which is bringing about complete 
elimination of secret societies from a Penn- 
sylvania high school. Presents a fifteen- 
point indictment of these societies and a 
seven-point board-approved program for 
their gradual elimination. 
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386. BARNES, Tommre. “Letters Abroad,” Describes a centralized accounting system 


Clearing House, XXIV (January, 1950), 
289-90. 

Advocates school-wide projects in inter- 
national correspondence. Describes the 
educational values that are realizable and 
the variety of student reactions that can 
be expected. 


. BATEMAN, RicHarD M. “Effect of 
Work Experience on High-School Ex- 
tra-curriculum Activities,” Education- 
al Administration and Supervision, 
XXXVI (May, 1950), 265-74. 
Provides evidence, from research carried 
on at three high schools, implying that 
extra-curriculum activities should be made 
part of the regular school program, thus 
giving more nearly equal opportunity for 
participation of both students who work 
and those who do not work. 


. BopycomBE, Haypn. ‘“Lunch-Hour 
Show,” Bulletin of the National A ssocia- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIII (December, 1949), 123-25. 


Describes a well-established project in a 
large suburban high school and makes 
valuable suggestions for putting the lunch- 
hour show on a more genuinely dramatic 
basis than variety shows or skits. 


. Boyp, Rutu. ‘“Gaveliers,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXI (April, 1950), 246. 
Tells how a parliamentary-procedure club 


was organized and correlated with a formal 
school course in the subject. 


. BREWER, WELDON. “Should the School 
Newspaper Have a Censor?” School Ac- 
tivities, XXI (April, 1950), 251-52, 271. 
Suggests a five-point “roundabout” meth- 
od for handling the censorship problem 
without excessive negative involvement 
with either students or faculty colleagues. 


. BucknuM, Joun. “A Workable System 
of Activities’ Accounting,’ Nation’s 
Schools, XLVI (October, 1950), 62-63. 


which receives funds from nine general 
sources in the city system. One of these 
is the high-school fund, which has sixty- 
seven individual accounts. Fourteen main 
objectives were set up to be attained by 
this system, and decided progress in that 
direction is reported. 


. CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R. “Why Ban 


Gossip Columns?” School Activities, 
XXI (April, 1950), 244. 


Defines and opposes gossip columns in 
school papers on the grounds that they 
are not news, are unfair, endanger the 
writer and the paper, and conflict with 
established codes of ethics. 


. CHURCHILL, E. C. “Community Career 


Day,” American Vocational Journal, 
XXIV (December, 1949), 10-12. 


This illustrated article tells how a Minne- 
sota high school staged a twelve-hour 
career-day project with the aid of more 
than fifty community organizations. Enu- 
merates techniques and devices used and 
values gained. 


. Estrin, HERMAN A. “Making a Home 


Room More Effective,” School Activi- 
ties, XXI (May, 1950), 281-87. 


Attempts to answer questious regarding 
home-room effectiveness in terms of home- 
room organization, experiences, and re- 
sults. Concludes with a long list of home- 
room purposes, both curriculum and extra- 
curriculum, usable in evaluation. 


. EyMARD, SISTER Mary. “School Ac- 


tivities,” Report of the Proceedings and 
Addresses—Forty-seventh Annual Meet- 
ing, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 11- 
14, 1950, pp. 320-24. Vol. XLVII, No. 
1. Washington: National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, 1950. 


Quotes UNESCO to the effect that “‘it is 
in the minds of men that defenses of peace 
must be constructed” and provides numer- 
ous illustrations of the ways in which this 
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can be done in the school-activities pro- 
gram. 


. FisHER, LOWELL B. “Why Contests in 
Music, Speech and Art Should Be 
Eliminated,” Nation’s Schools, XLVI 
(October, 1950), 34-36. 


Explains the position taken in March, 
1950, by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools recom- 
mending a ban on music, art, and speech 
contests. Holds that the activity in such 
contests is not suited to vigorous com- 
petition, but does not oppose the con- 
tinuation of competitive athletics, where, 
apparently, contests do not set up artifi- 
cial goals. (See also page 29 of the same 
magazine for an editorial comment on the 
North Central recommendation.) 


. FRENCH, JoHN M. “How Can We Con- 
trol Nonathletic Contests in Our 
Schools?” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIV (March, 1950), 64-69. 

Gives a brief sketch of the development of 
the contest-control problem. Lists the 
eleven criteria used by the contest- 
evaluating committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals and describes the co-operation of 
that group with the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Suggests changes in the criteria. 


. Gacw, Joun J. “The ‘O.T.C.’: A 
Course for High-School Leaders,” 
Clearing House, XXIV (April, 1950), 
464-65. 

Describes a leadership training course, 
elective for the general student body but 
required for all club presidents and repre- 
sentatives to the student council. Stresses 
parliamentary know-how. 


. Hann, Harotp C. How To Conduct the 
Participation in Extra-class Activities 
Study. Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program, Bulletin No. 5. Cir- 
cular Series A, No. 51. Springfield, Il- 


linois: Vernon L. Nickell, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1949. 
Pp. 66. 


This bulletin is a practical guide in de- 
termining whether extra-class activities 
are participated in by all youth in a given 
school, regardless of family or social-class 
background. Use of this instrument in 
studying midwest high schools indicated 
a decided participation bias in favor of 
youth from the middle- or upper-income 
groups. Two inventory schedules are pro- 
vided, with instructions on administration 
and on analysis and reporting of findings. 


. HENRY, MAYNARD B. “A Point System 


Is Worthwhile,” School Activities, XXI 
(April, 1950), 256-57. 

Recognizes that point systems are not 
without their difficulties but contends, on 
the basis of actual experience in a Mary- 
land junior high school, that point systems, 
when accompanied by certain ether fac- 
tors, can bring about increased participa- 
tion in extra-curriculum activities. 


. Kiuzer, L. R. “Why Secret Societies 


Exist in Our Schools,” School Activities, 
XXII (November, 1950), 86-87. 


Presents seven possible reasons for the 
existence of secret societies in high schools. 
Indicates how educators might wisely 
approach this often difficult problem. 


. Kooren, Hans W. “Clubs Can Click,” 


California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXV (February, 1950), 88-91. 
Describes a number of specific clubs and 
the way in which they fit into the activities 
program of a medium-sized junior high 
school. 


. Lazes, ALEX H., and BisGArer, PAUL. 


“School Civic Club,” Clearing House, 
XXIV (May, 1950), 540-42. 

Tells how theory was translated into prac- 
tice in a civics classroom in the East Har- 
lem section of New York City. Describes 
the three basic steps: discussion, investiga- 
tion, and action. 
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404. MENNINGER, WiLLiAM C. Enjoying 


Leisure Time. Life Adjustment Book- 
let. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1950. Pp. 48. 


Discusses the value to the high-school 
student of wisely chosen, satisfying leisure- 
time activities and the need for planning 
leisure time in order to make the most of 
it. Lists various activities to be investigated 
for a careful choice and tells how to choose 
and embark on a hobby. Includes a help- 
ful bibliography. An instructor’s guide 
accompanies the booklet. 


. Mitts, GLEN E. “Retain and Improve 
Speech Contests,” Nation’s Schools, 
XLVI (December, 1950), 34-36. 


A teacher of speech in a university replies 
to the North Central Association’s recom- 
mendation that music, speech, and art 
contests be eliminated. Disagrees with the 
assertion that only athletic contests are 
inherently competitive. Makes the claim 
that competition can properly be intellectu- 
ual and that speech contests can be justi- 
fied. 


. Mitts, Husert H. “Extra-class Activi- 
ties in a Life Adjustment Program,” 
Education for Life Adjustment: Its 
Meaning and Implication, pp. 332-55. 
Edited by Harl R. Douglass. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1950. 


Devoted chiefly to an overview of the 
extra-curriculum phase of secondary edu- 
cation, this article reveals how extra- 
curriculum activities can be evaluated in 
terms of the objectives of life-adjustment 
education. 


. Nanry, GERTRUDE. “A Future Teacher 
Workshop,” School Activities, XXI 
(May, 1950), 204-95. 

Agrees that the teacher-recruitment proc- 
ess should be carried on in the high schools 
and that the Future Teacher Clubs provide 
a desirable means of implementation. 
Tells how a number of such clubs were 
profitably brought together under the 
auspices of a state education association. 
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Nicuots, RatpH G. “Interscholastic 
Contests in Listening,” School Activi- 
ties, XXI (April, 1950), 259. 

Suggests that contests in listening ability 
will give the quiet, studious introvert a 
chance in competitive activities. Makes 
suggestions for administering such con- 
tests. 


. RANDEL, Louise. “Guidance through a 


Leather Club,” School Activities, XXI 
(December, 1949), 126-27. 


Illustrates how a school club can be de- 
veloped and operated against a background 
of sound educational theory. Describes 
the club’s objectives as educational, voca- 
tional, and social. 


. SEYFERT, WARREN C. “The Problem of 


Contests,” School Review, LVIII (May, 
1950), 250-51. 

Urges that each school work out its policies 
of contest control in light of local condi- 
tions and in consideration of positions 
carefully arrived at by educational organi- 
zations. Advises that contests, if permitted, 
should have evident educative value and 
should not interfere with the regular 
school program. 


. SHANNON, J. R. “Back to Fundamen- 


tals,” School Activities, XXI (April, 
1950), 243-44. 

Raises the question of what is really 
fundamental in education. Maintains 
that extra-curriculum activities often 
provide for more important learnings 
than do conventional subject-matter 
courses. 


SmitH, C. Howarp. “Avoiding Extra- 
curricular Chaos,’ American School 
Board Journal, CXXI (September, 
1950), 26-27. 


Presents a check list useful in articulating 
the extra-curriculum activities with the 
over-all school program. Lists the basic 
inefficiencies to be guarded against and the 
most important responsibilities under the 
headings: “Directing the Activity,” ‘“Se- 
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lecting the Material,” “Selecting the Par- 
ticipants,” “Rehearsing the Activity,” and 
“Staging the Activity.” 


. SMITH, JULIAN W. “Community-School 
Camping—A New Frontier in Educa- 
tion,” School Activities, XXI (April, 
1950), 254-55. 

Describes the varied possibilities in ex- 
tending the curriculum to the out-of-doors 
on the basis of developments in Michi- 
gan, where more than fifty elementary and 
secondary schools are providing camping 
experience. It is interesting to note that 
this activity is assisted by the state de- 
partments of public instruction and con- 
servation. 


. TOMPKINS, Ettswortu. Extraclass Ac- 
tivities for All Pupils. United States Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin 1950, No. 4. 
Pp. vi+54- 

Deals specifically with the organization, 
administration, supervision, and evalua- 
tion of extra-class activities in secondary 
schools. Describes practices in about forty 
representative high schools. Keeps theory 
to a minimum but indicates areas of con- 
troversy. 


. Tompkins, EvtswortH. “Sixty Fre- 
quently Asked Questions on Extra-class 
Activities,” School Activities, XXI 
(May, 1950), 288-89, 308-9. 

Provides a list of questions useful in evalua- 
tion and offers activities directors a chance 
to participate in a question project. 


. United Nations in the Schools: Sugges- 
tions for Classroom and Extra-curricular 
Activities in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. New York: American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations [n.d.]. Pp. 
12. 

Issued originally as a guide to the observ- 
ance of United Nations Week in 1949, this 
booklet would be helpful in planning 
United Nations projects at any time. 
Lists motion pictures, filmstrips, and 


publications on the United Nations and 
world affairs. 


. VAN Nice, C. R. “The Place of Extra- 


curricular Activities,” High School 
Journal, XXXTII (May, 1950), 110-12. 


Presents the important thought that the 
curricularizing of all extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities creates a void that can be filled 
only by providing new extra-curriculum 
activities. Contends that there must al- 
ways be a place for voluntary, non-credit 
efforts on the part of students. 


. VAN Poot, GERALD M. “Student Coun- 


cil Trends,” School Activities, XXII 
(November, 1950), 84-86. 


Contrasts the earlier type of student coun- 
cil with what is now called “one of the 
most responsible, trusted, and socially 
conscious organizations in the high school.” 
Should be useful to sponsors in evaluating 
the work of councils and might be helpful 
to administrators who still have negative 
reactions toward this essential type of 
student activity. 


. WAGNER, RutH H. “The Hickory 


Stick Meets Its Waterloo,” Midland 
Schools, LXIV (December, 1949), 10- 
II, 29. 

Illustrates the manner in which a high 
school’s activity program can be corre- 
lated with “‘study-hall guidance.” Two 
important results claimed for this eight- 
year-old project are reduction in discipli- 
nary problems and increased participa- 
tion of teachers in activities guidance be- 
cause of their release from study-hall 
monitoring duties. 


. WatcH, J. Weston. “Debates Are 


Judged by Human Beings,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXII (September, 1950), 24- 
25, 38-39. 

Concedes that technically perfect judges 
might possibly render decisions more ac- 
ceptable to debaters but that it is of greater 
value to learners to perform before judges 
who do their listening as human beings. 
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“What about Extra Compensation for 
Additional School Services?” American 
School Board Journal, CXXI (Septem- 
ber, 1950), 34. 

Lists the five points regarding payment for 
extra-curriculum activities on which there 
was agreement at the 1950 convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


. Woop, Ransom. “Student 


Activities in a Community College,” 
Junior College Journal, XX (February, 
1950), 327-31. 

Illustrates how an activities program can 
be related to courses in personal and social 


orientation. Exceptional flexibility is 
claimed for this arrangement when used in 
smaller schools. Membership in one or 
more of six major student committees or 
subdivisions thereof is also basic in this 
program. 


. ZEPP, Epwarp G. “It Sounds Great! 


But—What Is American School 
Board Journal, CXXI (July, 1950), 
21-22. 


A school-board member discusses the 
problem of extra pay for extra-class serv- 
ices. Makes evident the need for having 
teacher groups reach agreement on this 
problem before bringing it to lay boards. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


HaroipD D. LARSEN, Arithmetic for Colleges. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. 
xli+276. $3.75. 

Most teachers in college mathematics 
know that many students have poor back- 
grounds in the arithmetic fundamentals. The 
results of the tests in arithmetic given to 
high-school graduates who were members of 
the armed forces in World War II provided 
striking evidence of this deficiency. Lack of 
achievement in arithmetic by college stu- 
dents is inevitable, however, because many 
of them have had no instruction in mathe- 
matics since leaving Grade VIII. 

Furthermore, there has been a dearth of 
textbooks in arithmetic for college students. 
Thus, a recent book, Arithmetic for Colleges, 
by Harold D. Larsen, should meet the needs 
of those college students who are enrolled in 
arithmetic courses. The book is designed for 
one semester’s work of two or three hours a 
week. 

The volume contains thirteen chapters, 
which deal with the number system; meth- 
ods of checking; one chapter to each of the 
fundamental processes with integers; and a 
chapter each to common and decimal frac- 
tions, percentage, measurement, approxi- 
mate computation, square root, and the 
slide rule. 


The treatment of our decimal number sys-* 


tem and the brief but adequate presentation 
of a number system to a different radix from 
the decimal base are commendable. The 
treatment of the basic processes is also ef- 
fective. At the close of each chapter that 
deals with a basic operation, as, for example, 
addition, the author formulates fundamen- 
tal principles which govern the operation. 
For addition, the student discovers the prin- 


ciple that only like numbers can be added 
or that the addends may be combined in any 
order without changing the sum. Such gen- 
eralizations are basic to an understanding of 
number and the processes which govern it. 

One of the criticisms which may be made 
of the book is the limited amount of space 
assigned to work in percentage. Only five 
pages are devoted to this topic, but approxi- 
mately four times as many pages are given 
to addition of integers. The treatment of 
percentage does not include finding interest 
or interest rates. In fact, most of the social 
applications of per cent are missing. 

The reviewer questions the advisability of 
devoting space to checking by “‘casting out 
nines” in addition and subtraction, especially 
since no mention is made of the civil service 
check for addition. 

Finally, the sequence of the topics dealing 
with measurement and approximate com- 
putation is questionable. It seems reasonable 
that approximate computation should be 
placed in a textbook before measurement. 
The applications of approximate computa- 
tion can then be used in measurement. The 
author reversed this sequence. 

However, the fine qualities of the book 
greatly exceed the points at which criticism 
was aimed. The effective treatment of each 
topic, plus the many practice exercises and 
problems, makes the book teachable. The 
college teacher who wishes to offer a brief 
course in arithmetic should give this volume 
careful consideration as a basic textbook for 
the course. 


Foster E. GROSSNICKLE 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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WILLmaM J. MICHEELs and M. Ray KarnEs, 
Measuring Educational Achievement. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. viiit+496. $4.50. 

William J. Micheels and M. Ray Karnes, 
faculty members in the industrial education 
departments of two large state universities, 
revised and expanded materials which they 
developed during World War II in their work 
at the Armored School, Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, for publication as a general book on 
Measuring Educational Achievement. The 
496-page book is designed to describe the 
“how’’ of constructing and using tests and 
other instruments of appraisal without neg- 
lecting the “what” and “why’’ necessarily 
preceding the ultimate stages of the entire 
process. 

The book may be considered as having 
five main sections: (1) three foundational 
chapters on the nature and purposes of evalu- 
ation and on types of evaluative instruments; 
(2) two chapters on the criteria of a good test 
or instrument and on principles of test con- 
struction; (3) five chapters on common types 
of objective-test items and some of their 
variants; (4) four chapters on various types 
of observational, procedure, and product- 
measurement techniques; and (5) two chap- 
ters on basic statistical techniques and their 
use in marking and in analyzing and improv- 
ing tests. The authors close with a short 
chapter challenging the teacher and the pro- 
spective teacher to improve instruction 
through the use of tests and other evaluative 
tools and techniques. With a few exceptions, 
each chapter is concluded by a brief sum- 
mary, a functional list of “Some Things To 
Do and Questions To Answer,” and a short 
bibliography of related readings. 

Among the standardized test materials 
used in an early chapter to illustrate kinds 
and types of evaluative instruments, non- 
verbal samples predominate. Tests of 
achievement, general intelligence, and apti- 
tude; interest inventories; and projective 
techniques—all receive attention. Several] in- 
teresting, unusual, and probably not widely 
known materials are illustrated. Of doubtful 


value, because of length and because of the 
level and restricted usage of the test illus- 
trated, are the fifteen consecutive pages of 
sample directions and items from the prac- 
tice booklet of the Yale Educational Apti- 
tude Battery. On the other hand, the Purdue 
Vocational Tests, especially applicable in in- 
dustrial education, are accorded only brief 
descriptions in this chapter, designed pri- 
marily to acquaint students with the variety 
and general uses of evaluation instruments. 

Test criteria are discussed under the head- 
ings of validity, reliability, objectivity, dis- 
crimination, comprehensiveness, and ease of 
administering and scoring. Despite their 
awareness of the need for comparability of 
scores, and the adequate attention given 
elsewhere in the book to derived measures 
and comparability of course marks, the au- 
thors do not include this concept, no less im- 
portant for informal objective testing than 
for standardized tests implemented by ade- 
quate norms. 

The body of the book deals almost en- 
tirely with informal objective tests and other 
teacher-initiated tools and techniques. The 
authors recommend a dual approach, con- 
sisting of the analysis of objectives and the 
examination of course content. Objectives of 
varied types, both tangible and intangible, 
are discussed. Much of the discussion and 
most of the illustrations and specifications 
are, however, based on the more tangible in- 
structional outcomes, in accord with treat- 
ments given outcomes in most books on edu- 
cational measurement. Multiple-choice, true- 
false, matching, recall, and various modified 
item forms receive attention in a series of five 
chapters. 

The four chapters on object tests, manipu- 
lative-performance tests, observation and 
evaluation, and evaluating major projects 
make up an outstanding feature of the book. 
Principles of good test construction are em- 
bodied fully in the recommendations, and 
excellent illustrations are given for evaluat- 
ing procedures and products in industrial ed- 
ucation. For example, the analysis of opera- 
tions for a performance test in woodworking, 
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the analysis and classification of measurable 
qualities, the directions to the pupils, the di- 
rections to the examiner, and the check lists 
of procedure and quality, all reproduced in 
detail and adequately implemented by dis- 
cussion, set before the student an excellent 
specimen of workmanship as a guide in the 
evaluation of outcomes in his own classes. 
This section of the book also gives significant 
treatment to the evaluation of total per- 
formance in a complex series of varied learn- 
ing situations through the use of progress 
charts and other observational aids. 

Procedures for tabulating and analyzing 
test scores and for assigning course marks are 
well treated. Item-analysis procedures for use 
in the improvement of measuring instru- 
ments also receive adequate treatment. How- 
ever, the Hoyt analysis-of-variance tech- 
nique may well look too involved to stu- 
dents, even though the procedures are pre- 
sented by rule-of-thumb rather than at the 
higher level of real understanding. The use 
of analysis-of-variance symbolism and the 
terminology of this advanced statistical 
technique may also reduce the effectiveness 
of this section, although the able student can 
use the procedure in obtaining item-analysis 
data that he can understand and use. 

In general format, the book is excellent. 
In line with the authors’ belief that an excel- 
lent rule is to make use of an illustration 
whenever possible (stated for multiple-choice 
items), good photographs, line drawings, per- 
spective drawings, and reproductions of 
sample test items and of sets of directions 
from standardized tests are used freely to 
illustrate principles and techniques. 

The authors present many helpful and, in 
some instances, original suggestions to the 
teacher who constructs tests for a continuous 
program of measurement and evaluation. 
These have to do with some of the mechani- 
cal aspects of recording and filing informa- 
tion as well as with such time-saving devices 
as a nomograph for determining item-dis- 
crimination indices and with objective pro- 
cedures for rating the quality of work pro- 
duced in performance tests. The most sig- 
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nificant contributions of this book, the re- 
viewer believes, are found in the chapters on 
product and procedures measurement—an 
often neglected or casually conducted aspect 
of pupil evaluation. 

J. R. GERBERICH 
University of Connecticut 
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Haro_p S. and MEtvin E. WAGNER, 
Basic Principles of American Business. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
viii+344. $2.16. 

Basic Principles of American Business, 
written by a former editor of a business mag- 
azine and a school superintendent, is ad- 
dressed to the adolescent or the adult who 
desires to go into business for himself. It con- 
tains an operational description of normal 
business activities in the three major types of 
business organizations, topics for discussion 
and class projects, as well as questions on the 
specific chapters, recommended readings, 
and lists of commonly used terms as vocabu- 
lary-building exercises. 

Business is defined as the selling of goods 
and services as a means of obtaining money; 
and selling is a science carried on by eight 
procedures. Competition is met by decreas- 
ing overhead expenses, paying less for mer- 
chandise, and increasing the volume of busi- 
ness. Types of business organization are indi- 
vidual ownership, partnership, corporation, 
and co-operatives. The manager’s major 
problems are organization, personnel, credit, 
labor relations, and wage incentives. The 
manager’s use of advertising, banks, records, 
machines, and business law are similar in 
presentation and in kinds of facts presented, 
but the treatment of business letters contains 
unimportant details. 

The chapters on starting and owning a 
business assume that the businessman will 
first decide whether or not he will operate a 
small factory, a retail business, a wholesale 
business, or a service business. He will then 
determine the amount of capital he can raise, 
after which he will finally decide whether or 
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not he will be a butcher, a baker, or a candle- 
stick maker. 

The last chapter, “Your Future in Busi- 
ness,” is less effective because it is written 
primarily for an applicant for a job in a busi- 
ness, rather than for the owner. Emphasis is 
placed on the personal attributes that make 
for success or failure. The social responsibili- 
ties of a business owner and the functions of a 
business in maintaining and promoting the 
general welfare doctrine are inadequately 
presented. In other words, owning and oper- 
ating a business is one way of obtaining 
money. 

The style of writing will appeal to adult 
classes. It is simple, nontechnical, with a con- 
versational tone or slant. The illustrations 
are humorous and usually point up a concept 
well. The format is functional and attractive. 


ANN BREWINGTON 
University of Chicago 


* 


The Teacher in the Catholic Secondary School. 
Edited by the REVEREND MICHAEL J. 
McKeovucu. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1950. Pp. vi+ 
148. $2.50. 


The contents of The Teacher in the Catholic 
Secondary School represent the proceedings 
of a workshop sponsored by the Catholic 
University of America from June 10 to June 
21, 1949. The chief interest of the participa- 
tors was teacher preparation on the second- 
ary level. In the Foreword we find a state- 
ment from Pope Pius XI, “Perfect schools 
are the result not so much of good methods as 
of good teachers.”’ Catholic educators are 
worried over the prospect of not having 
enough well-trained teachers for the children 
who will apply for admission to their schools 
during the 1950’s, with the shortage of in- 
structors most acutely felt in the secondary 
area. 
The nine chapters of this book represent 
important papers read and discussed during 
the ten days that the workshop was in ses- 
sion. The subjects presented are comparable 


to those found in professional publications 
dealing with public school problems. The 
first unit concerns “The Philosophy of the 
Catholic Teacher” and is inadequate even 
for the limitations placed on this modest vol- 
ume. The entire effort suffers from the mea- 
ger attention given to this critical aspect of 
education, to the philosophical principles de- 
termining the approach and the system of 
evaluation employed. The names of John 
Dewey and Paul Blanshard are invoked, 
which is creditable and promising, but the 
follow-up to provide either the information 
or the inspiration desired is lacking. 

Under the heading “The Personal Char- 
acteristics of the Teacher,” a strong start is 
made in the right direction. Emphasis is 
given to an analysis derived from a study 
conducted at the University of Michigan 
stressing the following attributes of the well- 
equipped instructor: vitality, personality, 
general intelligence, professional spirit, con- 
trol over method, professional leadership, 
executive ability, and adaptability. Other 
surveys, featuring both negative and positive 
elements in the performance technique of 
classroom teachers, are reported. It is the 
reviewer’s belief that this particular division 
of the subject matter will prove theoretically 
and realistically helpful to many parochial- 
school instructors. 

Other topics which are treated seriously, 
though too briefly, are “The In-service De- 
velopment of the Classroom Teacher,” “The 
Guidance Function of the Teacher,” “The 
Lay Teacher,” and the difficulties involved in 
the certification of teachers. In connection 
with this last very practical issue, there is 
presented a series of “man-made obstacles” 
which add to the complexity and inefficiency 
of the certification processes. Correspondence 
study and extension credits are introduced 
and appraised, with reference made here and 
elsewhere to procedures associated with the 
state of Delaware. 

Each section has footnotes, ranging from 
to to as many as 47, clustered at the close. 
These items are impressive and serviceable. 
Although there is a general bibliography of 
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selected references classified under “Books” 
and “Articles” at the end of the publication, 
there are also notable bibliographies to be 
found on pages 27, 28, 49, and 50. A consider- 
able breadth of reading and culture is repre- 
sented here, for which the editor is to be con- 
gratulated. Another special word of praise is 
deserved in relation to the climax contribu- 
tion dealing with the teacher’s responsibility 
for the integration of Catholic teaching and 
Catholic living. Several distinguished Catho- 
lic educators are quoted here, with the major 
curricular fields handled in a manner reveal- 
ing and valuable from the viewpoint of reli- 
gious and moral purpose. The present writer 
feels that the publication of this book will 
serve to clinch some of the best results de- 
rived from the workshop and will lead to 
other similar ventures and benefits at points 
where counsel and demonstration are most 
needed. 

CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 
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Aucustus H. SmitH and S. Howarp Pat- 
TERSON (consulting editor), Economics for 
Our Times. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1950 (second edition). Pp. 
xii+534. $2.60. 


ALBERT H. SAYER, CHARLES COGEN, and 
SIDNEY NANES, Economics in Our Democ- 
racy. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. x+678. $3.36. 

Generous recognition by the ordinary citi- 
zen of the importance of “economics”’ is com- 
bined with widespread misunderstanding of 
its principles. The facts or data of prices and 
markets are readily available to all of us in 
the everyday experience of earning and ex- 
pending an income, but the analytical ap- 
paratus which underlies, links together, and 
imparts meaning to the facts is understood 
by only a few scholars and experts. Although 
acrimonious controversy at high levels 
among distinguished members of the profes- 
sion is a notorious but inescapable incident in 
the progress of knowledge in the field of eco- 
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nomics, a sizable consensus exists which may 
be embodied in textbooks and retailed to the 
general public. 

The chief problem in teaching economics 
at the introductory level, as is clearly re- 
flected in the two textbooks which are the 
subject of this review, is that organization of 
the topic as a system of thought apparently 
does not coincide with the manner in which 
the learner perceives and understands the 
facts and principles of economic activity. For 
this reason, the textbook writer is faced with 
the choice between presenting the hard 
analytical core of economics per se (the con- 
cept of marginalism, mutual determination 
of product prices and factor prices by inter- 
action of demand and supply between the 
markets for consumer goods and producer 
services, etc.) or describing the institutional 
and historical details of economic activity in 
the market place. Both Professor Smith, and 
Messrs. Sayer, Cogen, and Nanes have 
elected to emphasize the latter alternative. 
Their textbooks consist of collections of de- 
scriptive materials, in travelogue style, rang- 
ing over the fields of consumption economics, 
national income, business enterprise, and 
money and banking. 

In spite of some querulous observations to 
be made here, I should like to begin with a 
note of commendation, which is actually a 
counsel of despair. These two volumes—brief 
examination of other textbooks convinces 
me—are representative of the best in the 
field of economics textbooks for high schools. 
The style of each is lively, the format attrac- 
tive, the examples ingenious, and the occa- 
sional errors are due more to oversimplifica- 
tion than to lapses of understanding on the 
part of the authors. 

The Smith volume, Economics for Our 
Times, gives somewhat more attention than 
does the other book under review to ques- 
tions of analysis. For example, it develops 
the determination of market price through 
supply and demand and introduces the con- 
cept of elasticity by means of numerical il- 
lustrations and diagrams. But Economics in 
Our Democracy merely tells us that “the de- 
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mand is elastic if it varies greatly as a result 
of proportionately small changes in the 
price” (p. 255). I submit that this statement 
is less useful and less intelligible, even to the 
untutored intellect of high-school Juniors or 
Seniors for whom it is apparently intended, 
than would have been the precise formula- 
tion of “elasticity” in quantitative or dia- 
grammatic terms. If high-school students can 
understand algebra or physics, they can 
readily comprehend the precise formulation 
of simple economic concepts. (They can, for 
example, be led to see that the price elasticity 
of demand or supply is the per cent change in 
the dependent variable—quantity—divided 
by the per cent change in the independent 
variable—price—other things remaining the 
same.) 

Moreover, there is real possibility that in- 
stitutional and descriptive material is ac- 
tually less intelligible when written without 
previous or concurrent discussion of the hard 
analytical core which underlies it. As ex- 
ample, consider Smith’s tieatment of money 
and banking (chapters xi, xii, and xiii) and 
that of Sayer and associates in Unit 8, in 
which a great many interesting details of the 
banking mechanism, the kinds of metallic 
and paper money used (Smith introduces 
some useful pointers on how to detect coun- 
terfeit money), the organization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, etc., are presented. But 
the manner in which the general level of 
prices is determined through the equation of 
exchange (MV = PT) is not developed, nor 
is the factual information clearly oriented to 
this analytical problem. Again I submit that, 
for the type of audience for which these vol- 
umes are designed, a thorough and rigorous 
treatment of the “quantity theory of money” 
taken directly, say, from Irving Fisher’s The 
Purchasing Power of Money (Macmillan, 
1926) would be much more useful and de- 
cidedly easier to understand than the heter- 
ogeneous collection of information gathered 


together in these pages. If we are ever to be 
saved from the depredations of monetary 
cranks, both inside and outside the govern- 
ment, the average citizen must be given an 
understanding of the fundamentals of the 
monetary mechanism. Since most citizens 
will not receive formal education after leay- 
ing high school, a minimum essential of eco- 
nomic education at this level is a clear pres- 
entation of this important subject. 

Warning must also be entered as to the 
debating-team treatment of current issues of 
economic policy. “Points’’ on both sides of 
the argument are tabulated in such a way as 
to obscure the fundamental economic ques- 
tions involved. The on-the-one-hand-but-on- 
the other-hand treatment of protective tariffs 
in Smith and in Sayer e¢ al. offers a case in 
point. Economists, with well-nigh universal 
accord, have pointed out for over a century 
that international exchange is a method of 
production. If protective tariffs can be de- 
fended on the grounds that they raise living 
standards of American workers—an argu- 
ment which both volumes solemnly present 
as one of the valid points in the debate—it 
follows that the sovereign state of Illinois or 
the city of Chicago can similarly benefit their 
workers by protecting them from the in- 
ordinate efficiency of producers in other lo- 
calities. Impartiality is an admirable trait, 
but it must be supplemented by recognition 
of appropriate areas in which judgment can- 
not be indefinitely suspended. 

Any instructor who teaches introductory 
courses in economics will do well to examine 
these two titles. The books will appeal par- 
ticularly to teachers of the “‘social sciences” 
whose own training in political economy has 
been restricted to a brief survey course 
taught in the genial tradition of the institu- 
tional-historical approach to economics. 


PROCTER THOMSON 
University of Chicago 
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